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PEEFACE. 



The pages here preBented to the Public, form a Tiook 
of focts ; of UBeful iuformation for everybody. They 
unfold to the mind of the reader, the beauties, the pleas- 
urea and the perplezitieB of the HeliograpLic Art, and 
will aim to aproot those errors, false habits and notions 
which are in conflict with advanced and enlightened Photo- 
graphy. The direct aim of this art treatise is not to 
speak to the pasdons and the imagination, but to the 
understanding. This book is one of solid truth, devoid ol 
the shades of fiction, or the coloring of the imagination ; 
therefore, the many faults in ite style, management and 
composition, must become with the author,a&irs of minor 
consideration, and for this reason, he will ofier or make 
no apologies to embarrass the critics, and he cherishes the 
hope that a work of this kind (which for the first time is 
given to the world) may prove both iateiestm^jprofifaile 
and instructive. 

Every expression and sentiment tliat might gratify the 
taste of a corrupt mind, or offend the eye or ear of 
innocence, has been carefully avoided ; and all that aims 
to the promotion of a love and possession of the beauti- 
ful is specially regarded. 

You will find condensed and arranged in this little 
volume, a large amount of useful information and impor- 
tant suggestions, to which, if timely thought is given and 
proper attention paid, will lessen (on your pari) not only 
pecuniary and experimental outlay, but your time and 
trouble in reference to expression and position. These 
facts whether novel or trite, cannot fail to be of incaleu- 
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lablc value to all who are disposed to profit b; them, for 
the more acquainted a person becomes with the art, the 
more perfect the understanding and harmony with the 
Photographer. 

To counteract wrong impressions concerning the "secrets 
and mysteries" (so cafied) of the art is the first and prin- 
ciple design in writing this treatise, and he who strives, in 
any form to make mankind happy ; the human intellect 
more radiant with useful knowtecljgc, cannot fail to have 



rrored in his own soul the benign smiles and 1: 
tions of those whom he has been the instrument of 
benefiting. 

Being, in conclusion, very sensihio of the imperfections 
of this work, and still trusting that it will do some accept- 
able service, it is with deference submitted to a discemmg 
public. 

THE AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



slHE art of expreasing with partial accnraey 
lb ' the hound&ry and detail of general objects 
' on a plain or superfice, through the medi- 
nm of drawing and painting, has been 
practiced from the most remote antiquity, 
andnas been, as a rule, Bubject to many improve- 
menta, yet received encouragement only through 
the wealthier claaees. When we reflect in mind 
ideal upon ancient art, we And gening struggling 
with ignorance, without appreciation or pecuniary 
success. Snch were the hard and chilling experi- 
ences of the first masters in ancient art. They 
- knew little in relation to geometrical principles, 
rules, and perspective of modern art. They were 
the pupils of Natore, and possessed the power, 
through inspiration, to transfer their sublime ideal 
conceptions into the loveliest creations. 

Of modern artists, the name Raflaelle will ever 
remain synonymouB with perfection. His powers 
were more varied than any painter of his time, 
such as Angelo, Titian, Correggio, Da Yina, and 
other brilliant luminaries in high art. They also 
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14 THE people's GUIDE 

po&sessed luinda radiant with the glow of inepira- 
tion and geniuB, which is far beyond the reach of 
those rules and precepts of present art ; yet, unlike 
Raffaelle, were lacking, according to their respectr 
We degree of simplicity, varied propriety, imagina- 
tion and fancy, the qnalities of composition, form, 
color or expreeeion. 

In the schools of ancient Greece their teachings 
were based upon geometrical rales and exactness, 
therefore the resnlts and effects produced by Gre.- 
cian professors and amateurs (taking them as a 
whole), were infinitely more exact and pleasing 
transcripts of nature. The wide world to them 
was one of art and beauty. At the present time 
there are innumerable artists and amateurs (except 
natnre's graduates of the Italian, German and 
other schools,) who follow the art of painting as 
merely subservient of pecuniary ends. Their imi- 
tations of the sublimity, grandeur, and repose in 
nature, become futile and abortive. 

This is the case with practitioners of the "sun- 
painting " art. There are those who with a love 
for tlie beautiful are always zealous and watchful 
for its advancement and growth. There are hosts 
of others who care little in relation to the dignity, 
beauty, or elevation of the art, so long as their 
pecuniary ideal is reached. In speaking of exact- 
ness and faithfulness to nature, it is not within the 
power of any present Rrt, except photography, to 
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represent any figare or combiDation of figures, in 
their most miniite proportions of exactoess, upon 
strictly- scientific, geometrical principles, or as Uiey 
appear to our vision m naittre. Indeed, we find the 
most experienced of modernized artists relying par- 
tially upon some hint from the ann-painting art, 
which would, perhaps, otherwise escape their notice. 
The results of this art are not confined to wealth 
for encouragement and success. But in considera- 
tion of its superior JiddUy to nature, cheaj?ne8s 
and rapid^iiy of reproduction, it now justly receives 
tlie support of the masses, of thepeoj>le. It is no 
longer looked upon as merely a mechanical and 
chemically manipulative art. Themore intelligent 
and educated portion of the people have become ' 
thoughtful of the fact that this refining and useful 
art is now receiving a new impetus from tlie lift- 
ing hand of artistic genius. The ^>ur« artittic 
mind is illumined with brighter and renewed con- 
templation of the necessity of more diligent re- 
search and closer study into future possibilities and 
developments. With successful photographers, 
such as Sarony, Kurtz, Fredericks, snd many 
others of New York and other cities, the beauties 
uf expression, position, and character are receiving 
artistic attention. In this connection Ihe writer 
would impress upon the minds of the people the 
great practical value, and incalculable reward you 
'vill gain from obtaining a general information in 
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regard lo the art of photography. Many of my 
readers will be senBible of the fact tliat throngb a 
lack of this knowledge as cOQiiected witli expree- 
sion and poBition, they have patronized, and ex- 
pended in the art, inordinate buids of money in 
order to reach their ideal, yet with unBatiefactory 
results. 
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CHAPTER n. 

BRIEF HKTOBT OF THE ABT OF PHOTOOBAPHT. 

'HE latent idea of securing the impression 
of objects upon a chemically prepared 

' plate, throogh the medium of the camera 
obecura, wax first conceived of by LoniA . 
James M. Dagnerre. 



DAQUEBRE S POBTaAIT. 

The inventor of this oseful, beautiful and really 
incomparable art, was born in the year 1787, at, 
Vormeillet-m-Parms, in the French department 
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of the Seine et-Oise. In early life be was an ar- 
tist, and became enticed into the Society of Public 
Performers, and received mnch commendation aa a 
very adroit ropp dancer. He invented, also, the 
diorama, which bj the beantifDl and magical effect 
produced by its combination of light and painting, 
became deservedly popular. 

Dasnerre died July 13, 1851, at the age of 64 
year*, liaving lived in a world of anxiety,- and al- 
ways manifested intense interest in the develop- 
ment and advancement of his art; some of the 
finest resnlts of which be had the pleasure of wit 
nessing in bis declining years. In the fall of 1838, 
and early in the spring of 1839, Professor Samuel 
F. B. Morse was in Paris, at which time the almost 
incredible discovery of Dagnerro was'first an- 
nounced, and very gratefully received an invitation 
privately from Dagnerre to witness bis first results, 
wliich no one had seen except Arago and the 
Jioyal Family. His crude process was then held 
as an inviolable secret, as he supposed; and }'et he 
contemplated publishing it to the people of France, 
incase the government would grant him a pension, 
which he finally received in Anguet of the same 
year. At this time Professor Morse wrote a letter 
containing the result of his visit to Daguerre, to 
his brothers, who. were then editors of the New 
Vofk Observer. This, then, was the first knowl- 
edge or intimation the American people ever had 
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of the discovery of the photograpliic art. The 
tirst succGBBful experiineot of taking a dagnerreo- 
typeixi America, was by Professor Morse, in Sep- 
tember, 1839, which was a tine, well delineated 
view of the Unitarian Cliurch from the third story 
i)f the Now York City University. Tlie daguer- 
reotype silver-prepared plate was exposed titteen 
minntes to the action of the light. (At this time, 
or age of art, progress and advancement, eo many 
seconds would be moi e than is required.) On ac- 
count of the slowness of the working of tliis new- 
born process, Daguerre expressed an incredible 
belief, while yet mental toil and darkness dampened 
his spirits, that he had some doubt as to the process 
being ever made practical to portraits. The time 
then necessary even to produce a passable shadow 
or semblance of a person under a sky-light, or be- 
side a side-light was thirty minutes. It is the opin- 
ion of the writer that the first " likeness" ever taken 
in America was by Professor Morse, of his daugh- 
ters in a group with some of their companions. 
They were taken in a picture on the roof of a 
building, in a strong and very intense sun-ligbt, 
and were even tliere obliged to remain still some 
twenty minutes. 

About this period of the process Professor John 
Wm. Draper, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemis- 
try and Physiology in the University of New 
York, made quite a number of pleasing and highly 
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eaccessful experiiiieiitii in taking portraits, and per- 
haps it is well to say that it may not liave been 
defiDitely and positively known whether Professor 
Morse or Proiessor Draper made the first likeness, 
yet it ia claimed for the former. However soon 
after this, tliey united their eki]! and genius, and 
made daguerreotypes together, only for a brief 
period ; subsequent to whicli Professor Morse was 
obliged to abandon it, and more closely devote his 
uninterrupted time to the teUgrapk. Others then 
followed in rapid succession in the new art. When 
Daguerre's invention was revealed and generally 
announced in this country, some of our then most 
scientific men, with the deepest and keenest per- 
ceivable vision, openly asserted it to be an im- 
probability and a fabrication. Even Dr. Bird, of 
Philadelphia, a learned and brilliant chemical pro- 
fessor, said to his associates in equally scientific, 
attainments, that it was a " new edition of the 
famed moon hoax;" yet tliis same gentleman was 
always zealous and eager to investigate most thor- 
oughly all new truths and discoveries, bat of all of 
them this art of sun-drawing seemed the most per- 
plexing to solve. 

It was reported that Daguerre refused 500,000 
francs from the Knssian Czar for his process : at 
all events he only received or obtained from his 
own government 6,000 francs per year as a pension, 
which eqnals about $1,200 per annum. lie seemed 
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to make Ijut little advance in ptirlecting lii» process^ 
when compared witli such men, as Morse, Drapet, 
Johnson, and Wolcot, New York, or Robert Cor- 
nelius, of Pliiladelpliia, who was also the first to 
make the daguerrotype in that city. (Jtiiers came 
soon after, such as liitzer, Plumb and Thompaon. 
Dr. Kennedy, principal of Hie Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, had tile lirat likeness of himself ever taken ia 
Philadelphia, in 1839^ by W. B. Jolinsoii, and the 
first one sold was to " John McAllister, taken hj 
Koliert Cornelius." 

All the earlier apparatus used at that time hy 
daguerrotype opperants were, of course, rongh> 
and somewhat of a rude character in constructiun^ 
and utter failures were as numerous as the (changes 
in the formation of implements. Even in the ear- 
lier practice of the writer, when dagnerrotyping 
was comparatively in its infancy, old thimrs 80 
rapidly passed away, all things becoming new in 
snch quick succession that the financial part of the 
business could not be olherwii-e than ii cohseqnent 
foihire. In briefly speaking of a tew of the earlier 
practical artists, I am prompted by a sense ot ar- 
tistic regard to pen the name ot .1. (Jnrncy, (now 
J. (rnrncy <& Son, New York) who connnenced 
taking the dnguerrotypc in 1S41, and has most 
eaniKi'tly and unsparingly devoted thirty-one years 
of his life to all the diverse phases and modes of 
jiortrai'im-. aid liin< nu* vividly reflected mer the 
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who]e globe the light from hia brilliant art-genioB, 
The writer will oot fail in. this coniioction to pa; 
bis artistic regards to Mr. M. Moultbiop, of Nen; 
Haven. He has devoted thirty years of hia lijs 
practically ia the business. Having been in hu 
earlier years an adept in reprodncing nature upon 
canvaa, studying the laws of harmony, expri'stion^ 
composition and color, it fitted him more complete- 
ly for the beautiful art of photography, in wbicli 
he has commendably succeeded. Hnt principal 
incentive in following its practice ao long has not 
been actuated merely throngh pecuniary motives 
(for dollars and cents), as ia the case with too 
many ; but from an intense love and respect for 
the art. Although the ravages of time and ven- 
erable snows of age have fallen upon him, yet he 
is zealous, active, and deeply interested as ever, in 
all the new and constantly advancing styles, which 
augment beauty and usefulness to the incomparable 
art of photography. 

Upward from the year 1841 till 1847 we iind 
Gnrney, Anthony, Edwards, Clark, "White, Brady, 
Root, and a number of other equally brilliant and 
shining lights penetrating through the mist and 
darkness of the new-born art, in New York ; also 
Whipple, French & Hale, Chase & Ives, South- 
worth & Haws, Black, Masnry, Silsbee and others 
of Boston, besides many others of equal ability of 
that time in other cities. Perhaps it is safe to say 
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that there are none who hare bo carefully and 
zealously watched the advance of thie beautiful 
art'from its tender infancy to its present etrength 
and power, with such pure and earnest devotion 
and attachment as have the Anthony Drothers, 
Edward and Henry T. Anthony, now 591 Kfoad- 
way, New York. They have ever been extremely 
and cliaracterietically liberal in helping onward all 
measures of importance whereby the art could be 
more effectually rendered productive and conducive 
to the interests of their brother artists. In 1842 
or 1843 (I believe,) Edward Anthony made da- 
guerreotype portraits of members of Congress, and 
the beautiful artistic effect in those pictures was 
remarkable ; more especially the one entitled 
*' Ciay*8 Farewell to the Senate," which was en- 
graved therefrom, and published in 1845. Mr. 
Henry T, Anthony took the first instantaneous 
view in the world. The two brothers, E. & IT. T, 
Anthony, are proprietors of one of the most ex- 
tensive and magnificent photographic stock vrare- 
housos in the world. Materials, requisites and Ac- 
cessories of the choicest and purest quality, stereo- 
scopic views, both foreign and American, and every 
new, novel, attractive design of ornament for em- 
bellishing productions of the art, all combined, 
form a gorgeous display which invites the attention 
. of visitors from all parts of the world, when visit- 
ing the grpHt metropolis- Persons who cannot 
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jiiianuially enjoy and afford the pleasurable advan- 
tages of travel, will receive ju&t ae complete and 
trne impressions of objects, both in every civilized 
and uncivilized quarter of the globe, by visiting 
this great domain of art and beauty. There you 
will witness all the innumerable and varied forms 
of natural grandeur and Bublimity, diversities of 
Bcalptare, architecture, paintings, etc., photographic 
presentments of the inhabitants peculiar in character 
and otherwise to varioiis regions, with their nsages 
and modes of life, together with localities of all prin- 
cipal note or events, from the domestic landscape 
and view to the catacombs of Egypt and the rock 
temples of Petra, to the stupendous and matchless 
rains and remains of the beautiful Grecian art and 
genius. 

But to continue briefly with this historical birds- 
eye view of the art, Whipple of Boston was and 
now is a trae artistic genius, and loves his profes- 
sion, as is also my old friend, J. Wallace Black, 
who possesses wonderful and extraordinary talents, 
both as an artist and a gentleman, who can call 
out the loveliest and best mood of his sitters, the 
beauty of expression and emotion. He is now one 
of the most accomplished photographic operators 
in America. The natural courtesy and gentleman- 
ly attention which he nnaffectedly pays visitors 
to bis complete establishment, make him the fa- 
vorite at the "Hub." The first really suceessfiil 
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photographic views taken from a ha}loou were by 
Mr. Black, and I infer as a natural consequence 
that it tuuBt have been an extremely perilous and 
difficult proceeding, particularly on account of the 
swaying and rolling motion of tlie balloon. Mr. 
Whipple also met with eminent euccess pho- 
tograpliiiig bodies in the great domain of the 
heavens, the moon, stars, etc. 

The fir&t artist who was enterprising and cour- 
ageous enough to pay $4,000 fpr rent, devoted ex- 
elnsivetj to the productions of the art, was Mr. 
IlufuB Anson, fonnerly of Broadway, New Tork. 
Chaa. B. Fredericks and Co., also, have exhibited a 
spirited, noble and commendable career as artists 
of peculiar adaptation to the advancement of the^ 
art. Their well-known, inflnential, and eminent 
standing, m among the leaders of the profcBsion,. 
with extensive resources have given Mr, Fredericks 
a national reputation. Mr. M. A. Bo^ardus, Presi- 
dent of the National Photographic Society, com-- 
mcnced practice in 1846. He is a perfect " master 
of the situation ; " possesses a natural inventive 
genins, and with the " high art " feeling and genial 
courtesy of a whole souled artist, which make him 
deservedly popular and attractive with the art 
loving people of this nation. 

There are hundreds of photographic lights, en- 
couraging and cheering " stars " who are ornaments 
Binning hrilliantly in the profession, such as Sarony, 
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Enrtz, Eowcll, Howell, Gatchell, of whom tbe 
. writer wooM be happy to pay his artistic regards 
had ho time and space in this little volume. There 
are a great number who like myeelf, (pardon me) 
have worked with unwearied patience throngU all 
the varied cbaoges of the art to elevate it, and 
bring it to a higher and nobler stand point; to 
eradicate all prejudices respecting it, caaeed by 
inferior practitioners and charlatans, and to build 
it up to ^lat favorable, useful, and highly popular 
posiHon it now holds. On the one band, the past 
has been fraught and interspersed with its pleasures 
and elevating enjoyments ; on the other it has been 
peppered with its many' soul-trying perplexitiet 
and discouragements which none but those engaged 
in it cuuld ever realize, or comprehend. As the 
most vivid lightning flashes proceed from the most 
dreary and dismal cloud, and the twinkling glimmer 
of the diamond penetrates the darkiiess, so have 
the heliographers' minds been made gloomy and 
dark at times with new projects and phases for ex- 
perimental research ; and through unremitting toil 
anE incessant study, the clear and brilliant light of 
' crowning success has all the more vividly broken 
away the darkness of disparagement. We were 
brought to consider all the diverse chemical changes 
i>f light, and their immediate pliiloaophical investi- 
gation and study, with their manifold causes and 
effects, their defects and their remedies, also the 
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man; sudden traDeformations of artietic cffectB 
while manipulating with the advaotages of a pure 
atmosphere and light, caused by the then less per- 
fected Btate of chemicals employed. The laws of 
composition wliich produce beauty, the varied 
forms in nature and how to dispose of them taste- 
fully, for the production of the highest artistic 
effect — we in relation to all this were stru^Hng in 
darkness. Tlie shadows of stigma aod disrespect 
which at times fell heavily and with all their 
somhrenesB upon the art, by soul-iospiring and warm 
rays of purity, loveliness, and exaltation are, as » 
mist tinder the melting sun, dispelled. Disrespect- 
ful and unprincipled operants are growing beauti- 
fully leas as the importance, beauty and utility of 
the art gains ground in the cultivated minds of thts 
people, and it becomes the paramount duty of 
every heliographer who has a trace of jjiide in his 
heart, not only to be steadfast and unceasingly 
persevering, but to devote himself to its higher 
aim with untiring energy and enterprise, walking 
triumphantly tlirough experimental failures and 
and errors, to more wilfully renew Ins determina- 
tion and develop his more lofty ideal, through a 
deeper study into the grand domain of the beauti- 
ful, increasing an awakening activity by the cul- 
tivation of an intellectual, moral, and artistic ei^u- 
cation. 
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CHAPTER m. 

PHOTOGRAPHY AMONG THE FINE ABT8. 

Q-RAPHT is the only art iu^whicb 
iu all its great variety of foiTDB is 
need geometrically perfect, in special 
Q to its drawing and perspective, 
rere poeaible for us to form a faint 
tion of the earliest state of draw- 
ing, and recnr to the distorted forms so rudely 
limned and ill proportioned, a manner produced by 
man, we might see the real picture of genins 
wrestling with ignorance, and what a wide con- 
trast (even now) as far as proportion and exactness 
is concerned, between the imperfect drawing by 
hand and the exquisitely delicate exactness of 
"sun-penciling." To-day photography holds high 
rank with the line arts, if not entirely siiperseding 
most of them, in regard to usefulness and truth- 
fulness, and the manifold pleasures and studies de- 
rived from it, and in its great variety of appliances 
as are daily made practical to mechanism, the 
sciences, and to the arts in general, in reference to 
the improvements made upon them by its effective 
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and necesBary aid. The portrait paister receives 
very important assigtanco tlirongh the tranecend- ' 
ently artistic medium, photography ; which is most 
certainly welcomed by those contemplating sitting 
tor life-eize portraits, as they are in a great measnre 
relieved from the antiquated, long, and tiresome 
Fittings or sessions required of them formerly. If, 
in the photograph, its outline, detail, and general 
execution is of a superior order, and with a ligural 
expivssion truly artistic and full of meaning, the 
facial expression presenting its loveliest cast of 
mind and character, then incalcnlahle worth is 
attached to this production, which tends to de- 
velop and anjjment new ideas of light, composition, 
perspective and beauty, and makes more active and 
radiant the glowing mind of the artist, as he trans- 
fers with the help and guidance of snn drawing 
the reality in its presentment to the canvas. An- 
other branch of the fine arts, engraving, receives 
valuable aid and dispatch in its manipnlation by 
the employment of sun-penciling. Formerly im- 
perfect and distorted drawings were the only as- 
eistance the engraver's art received, in preparing 
the transcript for cutting. It ia almost imposeible 
for the human mind to conceive of the vast influ- 
ence and great utility resulting directly from the 
engraver's art, and it is also wondertul beyond the 
liveliest comprehension and appreciation, to what 
an enormous extent the bnsiuess is conducted. At 
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the present time, reliable eketclies and trutlifsl 
representations of tbe varied modes and usages of 
bnman life, landscapes, views, machinery, arclit- 
tectare, scenes of joy or sadness, disasters, etc., 
form a very instructiTo and inviting aid to hooks, 
periodicals and newspapers, and are in no small 
degree conducive to tbe enjoyment and bappineas, 
as well as to tlie general information of tlie people, 
with a combined tendency both to instruct and 
interest. 

As a means of economizing botb in time and 
labor and obtaining absolnte correctness and de- 
tail, photography is now almost universally em- 
ployed for the engraver, and in view of this fact 
fre are enabled to more fully realize the growing 
utility attached to this art Tbe fine arts generally 
are in some degree dependent on photography for 
exactness in representation, saving of cost of pro- 
duction, dispatch in execution otherwise required 
in copying, modeling, etc. Tlie scenery painter 
and tbe sculptor also make it their reliable refer- 
ence and study. Scenic productions lovely as they 
are beautiful, are now secured instantaneously 
from earth and sky. Tbe etherial, fleecy, shifting 
«louds, with tbe grand expansive vault of heaven 
in relief; the sun declining, spreading bis last 
lingering rays over the softly tinted landscape, tbe 
departing day bidding a reluctant farewell to the 
peaceful and reposing sunset glories ; the tnrreted 
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towers of yonder ridge and inonntain, tipped with 
purple ; the calm and placid lakes, sheltered with 
their lofty and overhanging rocky eminence, re- 
flecting the glories and grand sublimity of the 
heavens from their mirrored bosom ; the heantiful, 
changing and irresistibly fascinating shade of 
colors, creeping, shooting, and gently stealing op 
the sky, are all fountains of delight from which the 
eye may drink and never woary. 

These stndies of nature which are of so much 
avail to the scenic genius, are now with lightning 
vividness and rapidity, secui-ed hy means of pho- 
tography. It can almost depict the glowing 
imagery of the poet, and can trnthftilly portray the 
most intense perception of grace and harmony. 
"What a self-loosing and captivating study wonldbe 
a heantifnl sunrise scene. Pardon mb if I sketch 
one, as I, often in the more favorable season of the 
year have lingered long, looking over yonder hill 
and valley, with a vivid sense of enjoyment and 
pleasure, intensely watching the varying forms of 
beauty which appealed to the finest susceptibilities 
of my heart. It was in the joyous childhood of the 
day, a beautiful and glorious morning. The sun 
with hue of molten gold mirrored his rosy rays 
over the sky with blended softness, and was peep- 
ing with modesty behind the scarlet and silver 
tipped oriental hills, and slowly but majesticallj 
advancing up through the open gateway of morn- 
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ing, richly tintiog the proud and lofty eummit of 
yonder mountain and hiU-top, and there unveiling 
litB face radiant with warmth, bidding the night 
shades disappear, received a welcome from the 
lovely, smiling and beaming face of nature. The 
grand and gorgeous etherial dome of blue was 
gaily arrayed, and draped in mezzotints of resplend- 
ent glory. The chtmging forms of nature respond- 
ed to the infinite pencllings and divine manifesta- 
tions of the great author of all things. The orb 
of day then shed his warming and refreshing in- 
fluence over the visage of the earth, and melted 
away the thousands of flashing, twinkling dew- 
drops. The modest rose and tender hillside flowers 
lifted their faces to be painted anew, and their 
sweet and fragrant perfume from the slope, rugged 
clifl^, and in the valley, seemed gently wafted on 
the wings of every balmy zephyr floating; while 
the softly stealing, whispering breeze came, wres- 
tling with the dainty leaves, as did Jacob with the 
angel. The little warbling birds almost split their 
throats in praise and exulting glee, intermingling 
their sweetest carols with exuberant and sweetened 
joy, in one united ardor burst from the woodland 
shrubs and groves ; and as they sent up their con- 
cluding lays, and anthems of praise, would flit from 
twig to twig, and tree to tree, and the golden pen- 
cil of the sun tinged their plumage in tints of va- 
rious hue, now in profusion spangled, and then in 
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softened shades. On the hillside, meadow, and 
beside the rippling, mnrmnring, playful streamlet 
ia the vale, the cattle arose from their grassy 
couch, and joined in a responsive low. The sharp 
sound of the woodman's ax rererberated in q[uick 
succession from cliff to craggy, towering rocks. 
All the changing and shifting phases of nature 
seemed unosually animate and joyons. With half 
unconscions gaze I lingered still, turning over with 
more profound reverence those resplendent pages 
in the book of nature. Thus beautiful studies, 
with all their seeming animation and derivative 
loveliness and glories of life, can be canght with 
the quickness of thought, and reproduced by the 
noble art of photography. Scenes of thunder 
storms, with the sublime and vivid lightning dart- 
ing from the dismal, heaving, rolling, blackening 
clouds, the fearful storm, lashing billows at sea, 
engagements at war, a moving procession or ani- 
mated concourse of people, a great battle, vessels 
and steamers under full headway, moving water 
with crest and surging foam, smoke, steam, and in 
fact, every visible thing on earth, and in the sky, 
whether in gentle or violent action, or in quietude, 
are now instantaneously reproduced by the pho- 
tographer, and in consideration of these studies 
being brought from every quarter of the globe, 
they are not only entertaining but highly instruct- 
ive to the people. This art brings as, without the 
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expensive outlay of travel, to all the principal 
pkces of interest aa well as of events, not only in 
our own land but in foreign conntriee. 

The important and immeasurably useful science 
of chemistry at this time receives paramount aid 
and encouragement from the art of eun-drawing, 
as it is in a great measure based on the chemical 
science in relation to its productive manipulation. 
There has been an extensive increase of late years 
in the quantity and variety of chemicals employed 
for this purpose, all of which are necessary to be 
of the purest quality. It has elevated the chemical 
study for this reason. Those innumerable com- 
mercial stuffs and drugs are often compounded and 
used to repair and arrest human decay and life, 
but they will not in their admixture of impurities, 
put life, and strength, and vigor into their photo- 
graphic transcripts. Pictures produced through 
the means of nnpure, contaminated, drugged chem- 
icals, look dull, feeble and dead, and it is often a 
wonder to the writer that the more valued originals 
are not affected in a similar manner, from the 
effects of dosing and drugging their real, and more 
generally, their imaginary ills. In view of the 
absolute necessity and consequent reliability of the 
purest form of chemicals, many photographers 
have already instituted laboratories of their own, 
in joint connection with their establislimcnts. An 
manufacturing chemists, I would most heartily 
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reconiDicnd Powera and Weiglitmau's productions 
as being of a pure, reliable, and uniform quality, 
yet there are otlicrs, also, who have obtained popu- 
larity Hud eminence in the science of photographic 
chemistry, which liaa in the past few years become 
a very inviting and interes.ting study. 

Surgery and the medical science receives many 
advantages, which greatly assist in promoting and 
stimulating the rapid progress of the valuable sci- 
ence, by the aid of photography. The anatomy of 
the human system, in all the varied stages of 
chronic, acute, or especially epidemic diseases, in 
different aspects, can be copied with exactness, and 
become of highly important service to practicing 
physicians as well as to medical students. Of 
course, only the external and visible appearance of 
the, perhaps, fearful malady may have upon the 
patient could be reproduced while living, but the 
analysis of the body and the pertaining diseases, 
with their effects, as brought to view in the dis- 
secting department of this study, can be more 
definitely preserved by the photographer's art than 
by drawing, besides, it will admit of a more thor- , 
ough and satisfactory microscopic research and in- 
vestigation. This valuable instrument which is 
subservient as a coimection with photography in 
such cases, and in surreal studies, is absolutely 
indispensable. It discloses to the unaided eye a 
source of ^wonder and astonishment, and when 
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added tu our indistinctly piercing viBJon, we are 
really consciouB that we have entertaiued bat a 
comparatively faint and incompTeheneive idea of 
the divine struetnre of either the animate or in- 
animate creation. 

The advance and improvement of architecture 
is also enhanced by teachings of this truthfully 
perspective art. An^^ent and modem styles and 
designs of architecture in all the different localities 
of the world, with their peculiarities of genius and 
art in conEtmction, are quickly reproduced hy pho- 
tography, and find a welcome for especial reference 
in the architect's studio. How elevating and in- 
spiring to him to look in mind ideal upon the pic- 
turesque ruins of proud and art-loving Greece ; 
the proudly towering pyramids of desolate Egypt ; 
those antiquated remains of fallen Babylon ; the 
moon-lit beauties of those old, remote labyrinths 
and catacombs of the oriental world ; those bean- 
tifnl designs of modem art, and attractivo tran- 
scripts of lofty, dazzling structures, all of which 
are an indispeneable study to the true architect. 

Photography would be serviceable in time of 
war or invasion, as fortifications or routes easy or 
difficult to be surmoonted and traversed, could be 
geometrically represented by its important aid. 

Also, this art becomes of a grand peace-protect- 
ing order, and is conducive in no small degree to 
public safety, by obtaining likenesses of criminals 
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and subjecting them to tho iDBpection of, and ren- 
dering assistance to tlie detective police. Also, 
these photographic pictures are ofleu the direct 
means of facilitating the discovery of elopement 
subjects, of more eaaily tracing them to their pro- 
posed destination ; of searching for juvenile run- 
aways (and those of more mature years) from the 
domestic circle ; also of lending timely aid 
to the grieved father or mother in securing the 
heartless seducer of her who was the joy, life and 
flower of a happy household. Duplicating pictures 
.of criminals for detective purposes adds largely to 
the patronage of the photographic business. The 
rogue's gallery, made up in its picturesqiie appear- 
ance of the " mugs," of murderers, thieves, high- 
way robbers, wharf rats, dead beats, pickpockets, 
and lascivious and licentious rag-muffins, is an in- 
stitution which is a dread to, and meets with little 
favor from any perpetrators of crime, as their 
coarse and sensual fac-almUes (phrenologically 
speaking) are there intuitively studied by the keen 
sighted detective, who from this advantage would 
experience vecj little difficulty in procuring their 
whereabouts and arrest the 8ec<md time, or on any 
subsequent perpetration of crime. 

There are many young ■ men — at least, " made in 
the image " of man — whose repulsive, pugnacious 
physiognomies grace and adorn no walls except 
those which enclose a criminal air and aspect,, 
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where " birds of a feather flock together." These 
reckless and nataral wanderers from parental ad- 
vice and inflnence, have unheedingly cansed many 
a &ther or mother's eyes to soften and grow dim 
with tears of anxiety and sorrow, and the prema- 
ture and chilling snows of age to mantle over their 
heads bowed with aching trouble, yet which nre 
only in the noble manhood and womanly beauty of 
life's meridian, and Anally, while heeide the open 
grave with bended forms of grief they stood, taking 
their last, last departing, lingering looTr upon the 
tomb where that- son is lowly laid, tears of sadness 
f;dl one by one, and as they with silent and solemn 
tread leave the earthly house of the silent in death, 
their ears grow heavy with the deep-toned solem- 
nity of the falling grave clay, while tender emo- 
tions of filial affection and future trust yet fill, 
those saddened hearts. 

The uses to which this beautiful art is applied 
then are widely varied and peculiar. The builder 
thus is enabled to more thoroughly apply his atten- 
tion to a greater number of buildings in their 
united course of construction, without attending 
personally, to them all while in progress of erection, 
as all the required stages from the foundation to 
the completion are now reproduced by photogra- 
phy, and sent by mail to the architectural managers 
for inspection. 

People engaged in a business and commercial 
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sphere of life, merchandisiog, manufacturing, ad- 
vertiaing, etc., employ sun-pictures of tlieir wares 
to be sent throughout the range of their business 
limits, and moreover claim justly that ia the only 
reliable and true method of advertising their 
goods, or conveying a rightful impression to cus- 
tomers who live at a distance, the shape, pattern, 
texture, design or finished appearance of an article, 
but is more especially adapted to manufactured 
articles. Every style and description of goods, 
whether of luxury or necessity, are copied either 
whole or in their several parts, and sent not only 
over our own land, but very extensively through 
foreign countries, as an honest means of fairness in 
representation ; that the bnyer may be better in- 
formed of what he ia purchasing, that is, a person 
residing at a great distance, perhaps a thousand 
miles away from the establishment where the article 
ia produced of which he desires, may receive sam- 
ples of the different qualities and patterns ; as, for 
instance, carriages, organs, pianos, furniture, clocks, 
silver ware, perhaps, hair work, and in fact every 
known article, and by keeping the photograph he 
will be very apt to know whether he gets tho bar- 
gain represented. Advertising by this useful 
agency is now universally and extensively carried 
on by mannfactnrers and the trades. 

Finally, the most obvious and important of all, 
is the giving more devoted attention to the study 
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of photography, and through its fascinating studies 
of loneliness, g;randeur, beauty and sublimity, we 
become educated more and more to the idealizing 
sense of the beautiful. Thus while we view with 
delight and inBtrnctiveuess scenes animate or in- 
animate in our own and in foreign lands, scenes 
majestic and tranquil, of awe and melancholy, 
gloom, tenderness, deep solemnity, profound re- 
pose, joy, grief, anger, despair, jealousy, love, fear, 
courage, cowardice, contempt, remorse, tendemese, 
sublimity, and terrific grandeur, how they appeal 
to our sense of the limitless realm of the beautiful 
in nature and art, and awaken into a stimulating 
activity an inborn realization of the laws of har- 
mony, and causes and enables us to breathe half 
unconsciously, a pure atmosphere of the higher 
toned principles, which give vigor to our intellect- 
ual, moral, and artistic education and general cul- 
ture ; awakens an iuflnence of love and tenderness 
in our minds, and nobly serves to intensify and 
perpetuate the sacred ties of friendship and afiec- 
tiontite regard for our kindred. 

Friends whose presence, with their warm sun- 
shine of aifection and cheerfulness, gladdened our 
hearts, vivified our social relation, added encourage- 
ment and brightness to our ambition and existence, 
and daily threw those tender leaflets of household 
affection along our toilsome pathway of life, are 
perchance, with us no more. One by one they 
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have left us, our mnch loved friends of earth. We 
misa their enoDj smiles, their pleasaat words and 
kindly acts, which Btrengthened onr faint hearts in 
timely aid, and comforting them by gentle persiia- 
eions when filled from the cup of sadness. The 
cold, icy hand of death snatched them away. 
Softly and solemnly, with hearts severed with grief 
we bend over the silent and pallid form of one wo 
loved ; we wearily sigh in sadness, and speak low. 
The old church bell is tolling its sad and slow 
accents, which come floating on the air, telling us 
that we, too, like the withered, dropping leaves of 
autumn must pass away. Our eyes grow dim with 
scalding tears, but, alas ! a cheering thought flits 
through the sorrow shadowed mind, and taking up 
a picture of what was once a type of joy and 
. brightness, we exclaim, 

Ob, 'tis tliy lovelj self, thy form, thy face, 
Thy love-lit eyes apon me sweetly smiling ; 

We feel thy presence here, life's crowuing grace, 
Of weuy care our passing hours beguiling. 

What a happy consolation ! What emotions of 
gladness spring up from our hearts as we gaze 
upon the life-like presentments of the familiar 
faces, in life's journey no longer with us. We are 
not aware of the immeasurable extent and degree 
to which our domestic and social affections, and 
sentiments, are perpetuated and purified as we soli ■ 
tarily look upon the shadows of departed absent 
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fiiendB. Their pictures meet onr eyee, reflecting 
the brightness of love into onr eoula. 

Now we will stroll, by way of imagination, into 
Bome parlor. The firEt picture we look npon is little 
Minnie, eo fnll of life and joy. The budding 
flower of hope sweetly incensed her little heart 
with promised pleasure, but its tender leaves are 
blasted, and she, little gem of childhood, is gone, 
gone ; and now those little playful hands lie folded 
over that tiny form in its silent chamber of the 
sleeping dead. On the grassy creeping monnd 
are growing sweet and ripening flowers, which her 
mother carefully culls. And here is grandfather's 
likeness. How I used to watch his trembling, 
tottering footsteps, when he would take that old 
arm chair, and delight to have little Minnie in 
playful glee, climb on his knee, bo innocently bask- 
ing beneath his gracious smiles, and kiss his time- 
fnrrowed brow ; but they have passed away ; never 
more will we see them here. Another picture ! it 
is Charlie and Jennie sitting together ; see, what 
happy smiles illumine their youthful faces. And 
here is uncle's and aunt's likenesses, and lather and 
mother's, they are all good too. Another, and 
what is this ? Why ! brother iien ; he's got a hat 
on, and a cigar in his month. I really don't think 
it's a bit pretty, he miat go and sit over again. 
This of sister Jane is real good. Oh I I like it 
ever so much. Her expression is sweet pretty ; 
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and here's cousin Martha's habj, jou dear little 
cuQaing thing you. Martha would always, forever 
sing to it, 



DoxvTj doodleum, diokle um dum, 
Tnm to its muzzeiy moomeiy miua 
Tizzerj, izzer;^, boozzeiy I boo t 
No baby ao tweet and pitty as oo. 

The lady who has so attentively entertained us 
in her parlor, says there are " no words in the next 
verse," however, I infer a good many have got the 

notes. 
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DBE8S — ITS COLOR, LANGt7AGB, ARRANGE- 
MENT, ETC. 

after volume, from time to time 
a written on the snbject of dreee, 
Ference to its adornment, extrava- 
ind stiperflaity of style, the pride 
8, and its entire monopoly through 
the arbitrary rales of King Pashion. Innumerable 
sermons have been preached to fashionable and 
pecfMiiarHy rich congregations on this seemingly 
all important theme, but as yet it availeth little. 
Some reformers hold to the opinion that woman, 
being the solace and delight, as well as the help- 
mate of man, she may reasonably be allowed with 
more propriety a greater range of style, superfluity 
and frivolity, combined with a more immoderate 
use of ornament. They tell you about a tasteful 
arrangement of dress, and yet fail to impart any 
but a clouded idea, even to the most snsceptible 
and comprehensiTe minds, the " ways and means " 
of accomplishing, practically, their desired and 
warmly advocated theories. On the other hand 
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they particularize something in regard to a gandy 
and inappropriate weariog apparel; that inde- 
cencies of dress take their origin in indehcacy of 
mind, and moreover, that a person of penetratioa 
can discera their character and disposition in their 
style of dress and manner of wearing it. All this 
may be partially true iu some degree, hut some- 
what influenced from diverse circumstances. I 
propose, however, to speak of dress, its influence, 
connections, and associations only as it is appropri- 
ately and disjointly related to this beautiful and 
nature refining art, photography. All thoughtful 
and discreet persona will admit that neatness and 
modesty of apparel naturally becomes of a power- 
ful and invaluable aid to beauty. There is nothing 
that touches and delights our higher feelings like 
true simplicity, and the irresistible attraction of 
simple, unaffected graces is eternal. Travelers 
have always been instructed and pleasingly enter- 
tained with works of antiquity in the fine and 
higher arts. This impression of grandeur and 
snblimity is so indelibly stamped upon their minds 
and hearts because of the pure simplicity imbued 
in the creation of the ancient arts. But to my 
subject, or else I fear my pen may perhaps be 
moved, half unconsciously, to portray the terrors 
and incongruities resulting from following the 
faahions of dress, as alluded to above- 
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oentlehen's dress. 



In thie country, there is a aniversal partiality 
among gentlemen, for black and the darker shades, 
and the present adherence of this custom, often 
etieit remarks from foreigners. Among the 
wealthiest and best dressed men in foreign coun- 
tries, we find black in much less general use than 
here. Blue, brown, green, and other colors, are 
there more favorably adopted, while some classes 
there employ as great a diversity of fancy shades, 
as the raoet fairy and the liveliest imagination could 
conceive of. As a general rule, the darker shades, 
such as black or brown, for gentlemen, is most 
suitable in sun-drawing, for one reason in particu- 
lar, that is, they absorb the rays of light which 
fall upon them, imparting more detail, more defined 
outline, and conducing in a greater degree to the 
naturalness of the picture. Avoid wearing, on 
such an occasion, a huge and newly ironed shirt- 
bosom, more especially those which are polished 
with sperm, starch and arabic, as it literally 
destroys both the artistic and optical effect of the 
most important part — the features, by flattening or 
counteracting the delicate and harmonions grada- 
tion of light and shade, which give symmetrical ' 
proportions, and appropriate roundness to the pic- 
ture, force and beauty to the artistic effect. 

Wear the plainest and commonest worn garments 
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you Iiave, tliose you feel the easiest and moBt st 
home in — free as possible from gloss. Avoid blue 
as any part "or parcel of dress. Ask your letter 
ha!/ — that is, if you are fortunate enough to have 
one — the propriety, or what effect results froq^ 
putting indigo, or any bluing into a washing of 
white clothes — paper mannfacturers, why they put 
blue into the pulp, or material in making delicate 
white paper; then judge what would be the photo- 
graphic effect of blue, with the ordinary complexion 
of man. And still more, blue is not only the cold- 
est, but most receding of all colors ; however a 
dark blue tint in dress for gentlemen of verj /air 
complexion would be suitable. Be careful and not 
wear the collar and cravat too tightly around the 
neck, as the consequent effect would be to produce 
a stiff, rigid appearance, and most effectually 
destroy the natural ease and general contonr of the 
head. Avoid all superfluity of dress ; wear that 
style in which you are most often and commonly 
seen ; as one paramount reason why some people 
are not recognizable in their pictures, even by the 
most intimate acquaintances and friends, is that the 
original is so completely disguised for the occasion, 
perhaps by shaving off the long worn whiskers, 
smoothing, or submitting the style of the hair to a 
barber for this special, tediously contemplated 
occasion, or by waiting for some new style of coat 
OP cravat from the bondoirs of Paris, or arbitrary 
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mode of cut from King Fashion, to grace their 
figural expression for this long dreaded mjBterious 
event of their lives. Throw those snperBtitiocs 
notions and popular prejudices, those erroneoas 
and absurd notions into the darlfneBS of oblivion, 
and no longer allow thoughts of the operating and 
dark room to be connected with something misti- 
cal, magical and conjnral. Make a pleasanter, 
more sensible and favorable acquaintance with the 
beautiful and neefnl art of photography. Clasp 
with freedom its elevating and purifying hand, 
which is extended for your sympathies, ontstretched 
with a free offering of harmony, grace and beauty. 

ladies' dress. 
The relative proportions of a person, as viewed 
in a picture, are greatly influenced, corrected or 
distorted, by the color and style of dress worn. 
Too closely fitting garments, (however, this should 
apply more to gentlemen than ladies,) cause the 
head and hands, to appear ill-proportioned and 
large, while moderately large, open-flowing suits, 
apparently diminishes their effect. Then again, 
supposing a lady should strictly conform to the 
requirements of the art, in some important partic- 
ular — the true resulting artistic eft'ect may be des- 
troyed, even by a false selection of shade, color, or 
pattern, which might not be becoming or harmon- 
ious, to the complexion. For instance, the colore, 
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red, dtange, yellow, or green, seem somewhat 
lamiaons to the eye, but the photographic effect 
will be feeble ; while blue, purple, and the various 
lighter shades, would be reproduced quickly. 
Thus a lady with a fair, white and rosy complexion, 
blue eyes, light auburn or a flaxen hair — a blonde 
should attire in light apparel, for the happiest and 
most harmonious contrasts, also, more particularly 
to impart force, energy, and sufficient detail to the 
■ picture. A lady with a dark complexion, hair and 
eyes, (generally speaking, a brunette) should Eelect 
tbe plainer, richer and darker shades, and even black 
is highly suitable for the occasion. For the simple 
reason, that her features require a longer exposure 
to the action of the light, in sitting for the picture, 
as does also the darker shades of apparel, which 
aro absorbant of the actinic rays of light. 

The two principal complexions of the Caucasian 
race, are the blonde and brunette, although there 
are the intermediate and extreme casts of tint and 
shade. A black or dark head-dress, hat, or full 
dress, would be inappropriate for a blonde, because 
by the time the face had received the required 
length of time of sitting, to efi'eet a harmonizing, 
soft, and beautiful gradation of light and shadow, 
or middle tints, and give roundness, naturalness, and 
symetry to the features, the drees would be but 
partially and imperfectly brought to view, or 
developed, thus sadly lacking all the important 
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and necessary detail, such as the artietlc dispysitioa 
of beautiful folds, with their top-lights, middle 
tints and shadows, and which, if bereft of these, 
would impart stiffiiess and rigidnesB to the whole . 
figure. . JuBt imagine the American flay Iiaiigiog 
out smooth and straight ; then look upon it, grace- 
tully and gently waiting its beautiful folds in the 
softly passing breeze. Which excites the true 
admiration, and appeals to the inner feehngs with 
the most intensity? 

Then again, on the other hand, a brunette in a 
white, or light shade, or tint of dress, would exhibit 
a, similar mistake and incongruity of complemental 
relation, as she would find it necessary to sit longer 
than the blonde to effect the same attractive results 
in facial expression and development, while the 
dress would th^n become over-exposed, solarizing 
and effacing the folds, rendering the dress an in- 
distinct light surface. These two extremes alluded 
to of course can in some degree be modified by, or 
through the agency of shifting, and screening the 
light, but, after all, in order to end a piece of work 
right, we must iegin right. The same is in keep- 
ing with, and is true in regard to all the appoint- 
ments which make up a lady's complete apparel, 
as is best and most suitably adapted for photo- 
graphic purposes. There are now many intelligent 
and artistically educated women who no longer 
demand of the photographer to do any more than 
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his j/art, with mind and heart ideal to the vast 
realms of beauty and harmony. 

Thus I have plainly and nnderstandingly por- 
trayed to your BDBceptible minds the analogy of 
contrasts, in a practical manner, with reference to 
the art of dress, as being most compatible with the 
art of sun-drawing. It seems superfluons almost 
to tell the reader -that in selecting the colors and 
fashion of dress, careful attention and artistic re- 
gard shonld be paid to age, character, social po- 
sition, complexion, size and shape of the head and 
body, their stature, short or tall, corpatent or thin, 
etc. A lady perhaps middle aged, or past the 
meridian of life, of a reserved deportment and 
sedate east of mind, would not desire to array her- 
self like a girl of sixteen. Of course, reason and 
taste in this respect is generally very sensibly con- 
sulted. Also, a lady of a fine mental constitution, 
with vigor and cultivation of intellect, will very 
seldom attire herself with that monotonous same- 
ness which the arbitrary rules and customs of 
fasliion dictateand prescribe. We find, that among 
the majority of ladies, in reproducing their faith- 
fulness and truthfulness to nature in photographic 
transcript form, it is very difficult to portray with 
with any striking brilliancy the individuality 
which shouM distinguish one from the other, on 
account of that sameness in style of dress, and 
monotony in disposing of the hair. It is needless 
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for the writer to attempt to enntnerate the articles 
■which coDBtitnte a " make up " of a fall outfit in 
dress and cosmetics with some, at this present 
time- Neither time nor sjxice will admit of the 
undertaking. 

In speaking of black, dark or sombre shades of 
wearing apparel, they absorb light as well as heat, 
while white or the lighter shades powerfully re- 
flect all luminous rays, and operate with us opti- 
cally to enlarge or magnify the real size of a per- 
son, as well as all other objects in white, such as 
animals, buildings, etc. The dark shades being 
absorbent of light, tend greatly to diminish the 
apparent size, therefore, according to the precepts 
of good taste, it sliould be worn by stont and cor- 
pulent persons, while a thin, spare stature should 
adopt the lighter hues. 

Almost any lady can exercise her own good 
taste with more reason and far more becoming 
propriety, in relation to adornment of her person, 
and the harmonizing effects of dress with her com- 
plexion, than by adhering strictly to the precision 
of fashion. With a little attention, observation 
and physiognomical study, it is easy to understand 
the language of dress. Of course it is one of 
those exterior forms in which we naturally give 
expresrfon and gratification to our individual 
tastes, and which to draw out our latent abilities 
to construct ; onr feelings and habits and desires 
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to imitate. While the main object of dresB is to 
clothe, it iB no lesa important, and an essential re- 
quirement that it should be in accordance and- har- 
mony with the laws of harmony and taste. 

There are inBtances innumerable when the laws 
of fafihion both modify and intensify this ex- 
pression beyond propriety, when it should be eon- 
trolled and guided wholly hj circumstances, ob- 
serving a proper fitnefls and regard for all occa- 
sions, the study and practice of which should in 
nowise be interfered with. Age, time, and place 
should likewise receive timely thought and train- 
ing, as well as judicious observation and study. 
As a general rule when our apparel is in perfect 
keeping with our physical and mental constitution 
and calling, the taste is proportionately elevated 
and refined. 

Clothing the mind is a matter of paramount im- 
portance, and should not be secondary to that of 
the person ; but, alas! this rich mine of enjoyment 
is too often lost sight of in the dim,- hazy perspect- 
ive of the flowery, and rugged landscape of life, 
when the arch-tyrant, fashion, with her enticing 
charms, stands in the foreground, appealing to our 
pride and advocating its fond and intense nourish- 
ment. To be proud of character, reputation, 
credit, fame and honor, is noble ; but to ei^rtain 
pride solely on dress, and with no other motive but 
because it is dress, is a vapory shadow of vanity. 
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I once koew a young man whose conceDtration of 
thought, mind, heart and pride was in liis apparel ; 
his boat, those tight-fitting (boot and fuot magnify- 
ing) pante, a flaming, dazzling, big red necktie, 
collar like the side-board to a fanner's cart (put up 
to keep the contents from spilling out), a huge ping 
hat on a head about the size of a base ball, re- 
sembling somewhat a wash tub over a butterfly, 
yellow kid gloves, a ratan cane, size of a straw, 
diamond studded breast-pin, raised in California, 
a polished shirt bosom, (the washing not paid for 
at that,) a large gold charm and watch chain, a pro- 
fusion of linger rings, manufactured at Steele & 
Johnson's brass worke, "Waterbnry. I had almost 
forgotten to say that his hair was parted in the 
middle, and scalloped. 

I have yet to learn, or know of an instance 
where beauty was created by drese. However 'vain, 
gaudy or ornamental it may be, it can only 
heighten or enliven actual beauty, that is all. I do 
not desire to be understood as encouraging negli- 
gence, scantiness, or slackness of wearing apparel, 
but on the contrary, to eoltivate neatness, appropri- 
ate to the highest charms of the person, observing 
a proper fitness for all occasions. Conti-arywise, 
fashion often blinds our better and more refined 
taste, judgment, and discretion, and prompts us to 
become unconsciously indiflerent to the rules which 
simple and unaffected natnre ordained for loveli- 
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ness, harmocy and grandeur. The absurd enact- 
ments of extreme fashion, ■which is causing women, 
as well as men, to look as if they borrowed each 
others clothes, will continne unabated until we 
exercise more Jndividuality, and independence of 
action, originality of thought, and a far greater 
degree of 8elf-c^>pearano6 and possession. 

Affected fashion, and bad taste, go hand in hand 
for the production of all the incongruities, and 
ridiculous absurdities we meet with in dress. I 
here r^>eat again, that it should accord with the 
striking peculiarities of person and appearance. 
We know instinctively, that the old and young, 
the tail and slender, and short or corpulent, the 
dark and the light, the pale and the rosy, the seri- 
ous and the gay, the mild and the sprightly, and 
all the multitude and variety of peculiar forms, 
complexions, etc., should arrange externally in the 
most becoming and comely style. Each person has 
an individuality peculiar to themselves, and they 
neither look nor act alike. The governing, and all 
perfect laws of nature, afford conclusive evidence 
of the variety, with its respective individuality, of 
objects animate or inanimate, growing in beauty 
by the inviolate adheranee to this rale. Every- 
thing in nature, controlled by her wise enactments, 
presents a picturesque peculiarity, with which it is 
identified, and when we view them, our hearts are 
susceptible to their various charms of harmony, 
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beauty, grandeur, Bublimity, etc. The stalwart 
and fiturdj old oak is garbed with foliage most 
appropriate and fitting, as is the shrub, aqd dainty 
flower. 

Every animal which is subservient and obedient 
to the dictates of omnipotent laws of nature, as 
well as the creature of natural instinct, exhibits a 
dress of tJie highest attainment in point of beauty. 
As the garb of one tree ia widely different from 
that of another, so ia nature's dress of an animal, 
as in the elephant, camel, horse, sheep, beaver, 
mink, sable, mouse, etc., the mountain and rugged 
cliff, and the vale so replete with variety. Like- 
wise man, made after the image of perfected and 
the highest beauty, which is divinity, is capable of 
contributing a greater influence of elevation, 
refinement, loveliness and beauty, the cnlture of 
which has a beneficent effect upon the human race. 
Hence the happy and refining influence of aht. 
However, there are some who don't seem to be 
actuated by the sun-shine influence, as for illustra- 
tion, I infer by the following : 

Meliitable said to her lover, John, one Sunday 
evening, "John, dear John, I've been studying, 
oh, ever so hard all the week. I've been reading, 
and reading the art of love, just to make myself 
more agreeable to yon, dear John." Said he, "my 
devoted Mehitable Jerusha Ann, I'd rather have 
the love without the art." 
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1 had rather have the aimplicity of dress which 
hetokens chaste, eeDBible, unaffected graces. 

In photographic portraits, omamentB and finery 
of exeeesive trappings should be carefiUly avoided, 
as they more properly belong to Indian squaws, 
and African princesses. They are nosnbstitnte for 
the attractive and natural charms of simplicity, 
and certainly awaken no emotion of admiration 
and delight. The nearer we approach beauty in 
all her finest and majestic forms, the more we are 
convinced they are intermingled sweetly with 
modesty and Bimplicity, frugality and judgment. 
The richest and rarest drese goods, are the most 
modest and the plainest ; the same in relation to 
jewelry, and other embeliahmentB. Of all objects 
which afl'ord the greatest pleasure and charms to a 
cultivated eye, and call up the highest aspirations 
of the soul, and touches the heart with fond de- 
light — they are those which are surrounded with 
the beautiful halo of simplicity and truth. 

N. P. Willis once said in the Sbm£ Journal : 
" We repeat, that we see signs whicli look to us as 
if the present excitement as to one fashion, were 
turning into a universal inquiry, as to the sense or 
propriety of any fashion at all. When the subject 
shall have been fully discnssed, and public atten- 
tion fully awakened, common sense will probably 
take the direction of the matter, and opinion will 
settle in some shape, which at least may reject 
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former exceEaea and absordities ; that what is 
becoming to each may be worn, without fear of 
unfaehioDableness, and that in this way we may 
see every woman dreEfied somewhat differently, and 
to her own beet advantage, and the proportion of 
beauty largely increased, as it would thereby most 
assuredly be." 

O. S. Fowler, authority on this subject, says : 
" Rational independence, good taste, and the study 
of art, are preparing the way for the complete 
overthrow of arbitrary fashion. Help ua to hasten 
the time when both women and men shall be j)«r- 
mitted to dress as the eternal principles of harmony 
and beauty dictate, and be no longer slaves. True 
art adapts dress to its ugea. If you are not better 
or more beautiful than your clothes, yon are indeed 
a man or a woman of straw," 

That beautiful art journal, The Crayon, said 
some years ago, " The essential requirements of 
dress are to cover and make comfortable the body, 
and of two forms of dress which fulfils this func- 
tion equally well ; that is the better which is most 
accordant with the laws of beauty." 

Mrs. Manners, on the language of drees, says ; 
"Good taste and neatness is the fabled cestus of 
Venus, which gave beauty to the wearer, a neat 
and becoming fitting to her figure, colors suited to 
her complexion." 

With a few suggestions relative to the arrange- 
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ment and pattera of different fabrics most Buitable 
for persons varying in size, height, etc., and I, with 
deference, take leave of my reader, for a more at- 
tractive and interesting subject, " How to look 
beantifal." AU longitudinal lines or objects appear 
dignified, as we view them in nature, as, for in- 
gtance, a tall steeple, mast, tree, pyramid, etc. 
Objects short, complicated, . indicate life and 
vivacity. Curved lines tell us of repose, and if 
long and sweeping they indicate a gentle and flow- 
ing characteristic, combined with ease and grace. 
Objects constructed of straight lines, as a bridge, 
building, etc., indicate great power and strengtli. 
In the colors, unity and complemental harmony of 
tint gives repose with beauty ; if sombre and neu- 
tral, the eflect is gravity and sedateness. Of light , 
and brilliant colors the effect is a joyous and liappy 
serenity, and a variety of tint gives life, vivacity 
and splendor, while colors contrasted produce 
pure brilliancy. Long, longitudinal stripes in a 
lady's dress cause her to appear taller than her 
actual height. One row of flounces make her 
appear shorter in stature, and continues to decrease 
in apparent height, as the flonnces or rnffles are 
added upwards on the dress. This is on the same 
optical principle, or rather delusion, that a woman 
appears tall in a long dress, short in a short dreas. 
The colors and shades of these goods should be 
Eelected with a view of improving the beauty of 
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the features and hne of the complezioQ, and more- 
over, tbia bi^Ij important Btnd; should be con- 
nected with the dry goods establishmeat as well as 
with the milliaer and tailor, "Why shonld it not 
be just as proper fur the merchant to snggeet the 
most becoming style and shade of goods, ae for tlie 
photographer to tell his subject what position 
would be the most suitable and advantageous to 
promote beauty and grace. 

The sallow and dark complexions require grave, 
dark or sombre shades of dress. The blonde, of 
fair, white and rosy tinted featqres, the lighter and 
more brilliant shades of drapery. In the former 
we find a complete harmony of analogy ; in the 
latter a harmony of rich contrasts. In giving 
attention to the correct principles of harmonious 
coloring and complemental hues, every woman can, 
at will, greatly enhance her beauty (the creation of 
which is spoken of in the chapter on expression.) 

Extra ruddiness of the fece, or even a more 
moderate amount of color, would be exaggerated 
by wearing a head-dress and bow of any light tint, 
■ as blue, pink or light purple. These fixings should 
be of a dark and deeper red than the face, thereby 
detracting from the excess. The delicate pink and 
white complexion of a blonde would be weakened 
'or mitigated by the adoption of the above described 
head-dress, etc., as it would cause her to assume a 
paleness, as by the contrast of hues, a deeper color 
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detracts from a lighter tiat in the eame Bcale of 
colors. She Bhonld adopt pink, white, light green, 
and purple, which enlivens her complexion. A 
lady with sallow or dark hned features sboald 
avoid any shade of blue or purple for dress or 
head ornaments, but may improve and heighten 
her facial charms by the shades and colors which 
destroy that sallowness. The reflection of white 
does in a measure, but not so effectually as red, 
orange and black in their various shades, A light 
or dark green head-dress, etc., for a person of ex- 
treme paleness, would beautify her complexion, 
giving a pink hue, as by the laws of harmonious 
contrast, the diverse shades of red are always 
strikingly, complemental to green. Black is the 
absence of aU colors, but is very becoming for 
most complexions ; it absorbs the rays of light, 
and causes people to appear smaller than their 
real size. All objects in black appear small, com- 
pletely deluding our vision as to dimensions. 
White is the presence of all colors, and reflects all 
rays of light, and causes all objects to appear 
larger than they really are ; consequently, persons 
of slender stature would look well in white, and 
with equal propriety those of corpulent stature ' 
look best in black. 

For photographic portraits the various neutral 
or semi-neutral tints and the multiform shades of 
grey are preferable for the lighter complexions. 
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Whatever may be the color or shade presented to 
an artiflt for photographic tranBcript, the proper 
and artistic disposition of the dress, in graceful 
folds should receive special consideration. In the 
following chapter appeal i a made for the cultiva- 
tion of facial expression, as primary to tlie creation 
and development of a l>eautifiil face. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EXPBESBIOIC — HOW TO LOOK BEAUTIFITL j^ND 
CREATE BEAUTT. 

F any br&nch or portioD of mj theme, 
this is the most important and absolutely 
the most weighty, notwithstanding ex- 
preesion is ever at our command, and 
under our control and guidance, jet 
there are few people who exercise this privilege of 
becoming sole proprietors of their emotional 
changes of expression. Cultivated minds and 
keen discernment can very readily read us by our 
faces, and it is this, oftentim^, wliicli grants us 
success, fame and popularity, in onr worldly as- 
pirations and attainments. Take the people as a 
whole, their different expressions are neither re- 
pulsive or attractive. They are shaped in a great 
degree, and acquired through the influence and 
practice of our diverse avocations, which through 
their nature may be diversified with pleasures or 
perplexities. The innumerable ailments and mala- 
dies which the human body is heir to, naturally 
prompt unpleasurable emotions, and indeed re- 
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quire great mental exertion and control to prevent 
our minds, or passing thoughts, from acting and 
leaving traces of griei or petalance on our ex- 
pressioue. 

" Id muij's looks the false lieut s niBiorj' 
Ib writ in moodB and Amwub and wrinkles stranga i 
Bat lieAven in ihj creation did decree 
That in thj fac« sweet lore sbcrnld ever dwell. 
Whale'er thy thoughts, or thy heart's workings be. 
Thy looks do nothing thence bat sweetness tell 
Haw like Eve's apple doth th; beant^ grow, 
If thy Bweet virtue answer not thy Bhow.'- 

Shaktptare. 



We need scarcely be told that the human face to 
the body is what the dial is to a clock ; the steam 
gauge to an engine, or the contents to a book. It 
most vividly and nnraistakably reflects the soul ; 
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sod ie the trao iodex of all the different fonna 
which the paBsions externally aeBtime throQgh the 
face, as for inetaiioe, hope, love, repose, ambition, 
revenge, despair, hato, envy, jealoaay, gloom' mel- 
iinclioly, profonnd solemnity, defiance, courage, 
!iwc, tranquility, serenity, teoderueeB, sublim- 
ity, grief, distraction, frenzy, anger, joy, an- 
imation, humor, plaintiveness, vexation, fear, de- 
rision, contempt, abhorrence, detestation, mockery, 
feebleness, li^ste, desolation, satire, terror, alarm, 
ecom, surprise, astonishment, amazement, rever- 
ence, indignation, mirth, etc., etc., a few of which 
are illustrated as follows. The first is one which 
, many young men find little difficulty in assoming 
its real character. 
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DE8PA1B. DESIRE AND HOPE. 



CONTEMPT. SILLY WONDER- 
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AND TEZATIOK. DXBIBK 



©ISAPPOrNTED TS LOTB. TEItJMPH. 
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SADNESS. . COHPLAOENGT. 
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A8T01TISHMEHT. TEREOR AMD ASTONISHJIBNT. 




SP1TBFDLKE6S. 
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ATTENTION, . 8EBI0U8 ATTEKTION. 



ATTBNTIOW AND DE8IKE. PROFOUND ATTENTION. 
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&A.OE AND FEAB. 





FUBY AND CONTEMPT. TEBBOR. 
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CONTEMPT AND ANGER. cmirOSnT. 
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81LLT MIBTn. DZSEBTED. 



IMPUDENCE. 
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These emotions when aroused, awakened, or 
broQght into activity, are reflected throngh the 
facial mirror, or in other words, the expression of 
the sonl prompted and created by these emotions 
shines through its "mortal coil." There is a com- 
plicate and delicate network of nerves or tissues 
which are diversified over the face, nect, and even 
over the entire body. Tlie proper and varied 
action of the nerves npon the muscles serve by 
command of the feelings, in a picturesque manner 
to reve:d through the face, and-formall the nu- 
merous passions and emotioDS produced in the 
mind, each causing a movement or an action in the 
most exact and prompt correspondence to a correct 
delineation of it. We may reasonably conclude, 
then, that the different expressions, witli their 
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changeable forms and assumed shaped, may l>e 
called up in most people entirely re^rdless of the 
degree of intelligence and education they may be 
possessed of. This expression is, in fact, the spon- 
taneous operation and classification of the mnseles, 
'which natarally await the development of the 
faculties to accompany them closely when they da 
arise, and in some measure to modify and control 
them daring life. 

I shall not be able in this treatise to demonstrate 
tlie anatomy of expression only as it directly 
comes in contact or connection with the art of 
photography. It would be superfluity of thought, 
and indeed absurd to suppose every photograpiier 
to l)o filled with the imagery glow of the poet, or 
the art genius of an Angelo, a Baffaelle, Hogarth, 
and a Titian, of the masters who were inspired 
with that lofty, sublime ideal genius, wliicli enabled 
them with their mighty intellects to arouse and 
transfer the most genial mood and loveliest ex- 
pression of their sitters to the canvas. But :i 
photographer can, if he possesses a fair degree of 
the phrenological development, ideality, reach for 
that par excellence which certainly belongs also to 
his profession. 

He must slrive for its :irtistic, not solely iu me- 
chanical exaltation and popularity. He should in 
each and every subject (no matter how they are 
naturaUt/ and affectedly disposed, or how mttch or 
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little their uiuds may bo illuminated with iutelli- 
geace,) call np thoir happiest mood, and transfer it 
with the glowing and radiant paint brush of the 
eiin their best expression, conveying the most 
characteristic individaslity to the picture. 

People often speak of certain likenesses as not 
being truthful and faithful to the original as most 
seen by friends and acquaintances. This, in most 
instances, is not the fault of the artist. If people 
when sitting for pictures wUl look dull, void, 
vacant, cross, staring, meaningless, etatiie-Iike, they 
cannot expect by this means to reproduce the indi- 
vidnaliiy of the soul. If they will look natural, 
of course the likeness will be natural ; but this 
liabit of preparing and dreading this terrible event 
& month beforehand, is always succeeded with un- 
favorable and unsatisfactory results. 
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Become more Beneibly acquainted with the beau- 
tiful art, and it will obviate this difficult;. Gall 
on your photographer precisely with that freedom 
and informality iu which you would call on your 
nearest neighbor, and not keep saying for six 
weeka before you sit for jonr likeness, " I'd rather 
have a tooth palled any time. I shan't look right, 
I know I shan't. I shall get on a liumble ex- 
pression, I always do. Oh dear ! I wuii*t go, so 
there ! " 

The following illastration represents two months' 
drilling, training and preparing for a picture. 

In some instances a vsmld-be clicerful expression 
is dampened and made to look cold, vacant and 
meaningless through the chilling influence of the 
artist, who perchance, from various perplexities 
may unconsciously appear repulsive and ill-humored 
himself, while other artists, mentally, constituted 
more pleasing, self-possessed in their manner 
would preserve the effect desired, and in a really 
magnetic style, animating, enlivening, kindling up 
the smoldering emotional feelings and elements, 
cause the face of the sitter to beam with confidence, 
and over it gleam the loveliest and most uncon- 
strained expression, which truly imparts the indi- 
vidual seal to the likenees, adding vigor, spirit, 
warmth and nobleness to the whole figure. It is 
claimed by some that the physical and mental 
characteristics of many people render them ab?o- 
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lately untamable characters, witli refer^ce- to 
facial expreesions as indicating, tbe finer feelings ; 
that they are naturally gloomy, excitable BobjectB 
uf petulance and indifference. 

I still adhere to the belief that there are epatks 
of goodness in the worst and most perverted form 
of human nature, and that they can be fanned into 
a brilliant flame by the gentle breeze of human 
kindness ; and moreover, that the natural charms 
of all things, or objects, existing, may be beautified 
by cultivation. Every thing upon this wide earth 
is created (so to speak) in the rough, and would 
remain its allotted time of existence in the same 
imperfect and uncouth state, were it not moolded, 
shaped and cultivated by the polishing hand of 
art. 

In every animal we can readily diecern a charac- 
teristic expression ; their figoral being equally 
striking as in their facial exterior. All objects ar« 
more or less imbued or charged with some ex- 
pression. The beaatifnl face of nature, with 
charms of simplicity, looking reposeAilIy np to the 
blue vault of Heaven, now smiling, and then grave 
and sombre, affords for our study an almost inex- 
haustible variety of beautiful forma and combina- 
tions, and moat happily produces in our minds a 
constant auccession of new ideas and developments. 
Those lovers of nature who are exquisitely en- 
dowed with a fine and ititenf^ perception of grace, 
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tieauty and harmony, always find this study irre- 
sistibly fascinatinfi; and profitable. The poet, ro- 
mancer, as well aa the real artist^ are unconscioasly 
inspired to a glowing imagery, as they feast in mind 
on the ideal beauties and lovely expressions from 
the infinite faee of nature. Of what impenetrable 
material is a man made who cannot appreciate 
the radiant and beautiful twilight smiles; those 
golden lights and purple shades, when nature's 
■garb is arrayed in complemental hues, and her 
countenance is o'erspread with softly tinted, soal- 
inspiring heavenly radiance. But there exist some 
individuals who in their nature do not comprehend 
the meaning of " a love for the beautiful," either 
in the animate or inanimate world; they are like 
isolation to electricity. 

Here is a parallel case. One beautiful moon-lit 
evening a gentleman of a refined and genial tem- 
perament, with deep feelings of love for forms of 
beauty, the study of which sweetened his joyous 
existence, stood, with rapture intently gazing on the 
moon, as she serenely and sublimely traversed o'er 
^ose countless myriads of twinkling stars, now 
and then veiled in these fieecy, misty, etherial, 
shitling clouds, so full of beauty as they melted 
into harmony under the expansive and reverential 
domain of Heaven; and while his eyes were 
drinking from that fountain of beauty, a cold, 
Emphatic individual passing, accosted him, and 
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witU tlie crackling (ones of » Gatllng gnn, ex- 
claimed, "I say, what dew ye see up there!'* 
"Those moving elonds aiid the moon," vas tfa? 
calm reply; "don't yoa admire them)" The 
dreary, unmoved iceberf; stood specchlcsd for a 
moment, with eyes uplifted, and suddenly " broke 
out" at the top of his voice, 
"admire thorn! wa'llt I ahnd 
think it was ^ut abeont nip and 
tuck with 'em." 

But to return to my subj^t 
proper ; the type of mind and 
mental constitutution of the 
illustrated temperament, being 
allied with a damp and chilly 
nature, wonld, in letting a pho- 
tographic transcript, cause the 
artist to dispair of securing for 
him the charming beanties of 
the sweet expression of emotion. As we grow in 
refinement and cultivation, we more intensely 
appreciate the varied forms of harmony and 
beauty, and thereby become a more suitable subject 
for an artist. 

In all our diverse acts and thoughts, as "We 
jonmey on through life, we become popular and 
attractive, or repulsive in a great degree, through 
the radiating or chilling influence of our ezprea: 
dons. The sensitive and ctUtivnted ear becomes 
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regaled and deliglitud by tlic thrilling and ttootliing 
eonDds of iiinsic, only as the waving and swellin^^ 
intonations are brilliantly illuminated, liarmoni- 
onsly softened into light and shades, and the ex- 
pression tor wliich it may be characteristic, is, with 
those beautiful infleptiona, and tender emotions, 
made productive of soal-stiring aspirations. The 
Elocutionist also mores and touches the hearts of 
an appreciative andience, with the gentler and 
bolder, the joyous and plantive emotions and ex- 
pressions with which Iiis words are clothed ; while 
his heart ie imbued with the real feelings of tea- 
dernees and pathos, joy and solemnity ; and then 
again, his conntenance is illumined with gladness, 
and saddened with gnef. The human face is the 
tme index of the soul, whether of joy or sadness, 
and every person sitting for a picture, should for 
the occasion, arouse their beet mood, calling up 
their lovlieet expression, fhll of livingneaa and 
meaning ; that individuality which differences, 
and marks one person from another. Always try 
to avoid that dull, void, meaningless gaze, as it gives 
to the picture, a stolid indifference, and an aspect of 
mental feebleness. The radiant and pleasing ex- 
pression that is necessary, should flow over from 
the springs of the heart, and its fountain-spray of 
beauty and repose will be sprinkled in refreshing 
attractiveness over the features. Many persons 
adopt those one-sided smiles ; that is, smile, looking^ 
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pleasant on one side of their lace, and look sad or 
gloomy on the other, thereby drawing up otic side 
of the month and distorting the fontnres. 



This is of to frequent an occurence. It could be 
obviated by feeling pleasant, which would naturally 
produce an even expreeBion. There are some who 
are to lasy to emile only on one side at a time, 
becanse they never feel pleasant, and PonBcqiiently 
are obliged to resort to a forced expression, and to 
smile, or look pleasing all over the face at one time, 
requires to mncb mental effort. Others, partly 
through that ahanrd and mistaken notion, that the 
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Photogrsphic Gallery and tlie <]eii1)Bt'a room are 
BynonymonB ; that they will have to bo Buhject«d 
to a e!milar procedure; entertain a coneiderabld 
degree of fear and nervonenesp, throwing intense 
and nnnatursl awkwardness, etiffnefis, and etretigth 
into every individnal limb and maecle of their 
body, while Bitting for a pictare. Perfect ease, 
freedom and repose, is stiUneaa. 

This lack of a proper cxpressiion, has always 
been regarded as one great fanlt, or hindrance 
toward getting likenessesa reRlly meritorions, as a 
complete work of art. The time hae now arrived, 
when every Photographer, in order to succeed 
financially, or in reputation, mnst arouse and 
secure the most favorable expreesion of the sitter, 
and not "send out" pictnrea from his etiidio, 
which eadly exhibit such a pcrcfptilile lack of 
individuality. No scale of pliysieal symetry can 
compare with the intellectual beanty of the face. 
Therefore, if the features are unnaturally inani- 
mate, heavy and dull, while sitting, the picture 
must necesearily depict some degree of mental 
imbecility. Do not let the flashes of divine fire 
become smothered with the languid mantle of 
gloom, which should contrawise be fiinned and 
kindled up just for the occasion, radiating and 
sparkling through love-lit eyes, imbuing the plastic 
features with warmth, as sunshine enlivens the 
smiling face of nature. 
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PBOULtABITIES, PHYSICAL BLICHISnBR, ANI> 
IMAGINARY DKFBOTS. 

I^^HERE are many people, who find at fint 
/m< gloTudnff at their freshly taken likeness^ 
?1^^ ) (some before Beeing it) iDnniuerable defetits 
^■^ epota, etc., aod of cooree the patient arid 
e« ^^^y toiling artiBt alone is to blame ; he 
was the cause of those huge and preposterous 
distortions. Those dark minute spots on the face ; 
one eye more closed, and smaller than the other ; 
the nose turned one sided ; too much fulness under 
the chin ; the month too wide, too much drawn up 
on one side ; the hair is too light on the top of the 
head ; the body is to crooked ; the dress has got 
wrinkles in it, etc., etc. Some of theee arc real 
imperfections in the original, and were prominent 
to occnlar demonstration, and view, all the person's 
life, bat are somewhat relnctant in acknowledging 
the fact to the Photographer — of course, with their 
natural and unnatural caoses, he wonid not 
expect it ; yet he does not pleasurably accept the 
charge of producing those distortions, and dietignre- 
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meats, which he copies from natnre. Whether by 
chronic disease, contageous malady, accident or 
iafirmitj, or by improperly obeying natures dictates 
and reasoning laws. It matters not how those 
numberless defects and blemishes on the haman face 
came there ; suffice it to say, they have always 
been the means of a great source of trouble and" 
perplexity ; but now in the progress and improve- 
ment of the art, they can be entirely modified, 
and in some cases, entirely obviated; thus the 
art is employed also, as a means of correcting 
nature. I here repeat, what I have already 
alluded to, that it was unmistakably intended 
in the beneficent purposes of the great law-giving, 
divine, Fhoto-Artist, that the realm of beauty, in 
all its relative forms and proportions, become 
more and more diversified and attained throughout ■ 
the physical and intellectual creation. And yet, 
with all our progress, Ecience, arts, refinement, 
wealth and christian civilization, we very indis- 
tinctly comprehend that higher or divine beauty, 
which was the ideal of the Greeks and Romans. 
Ancient Greece was proverbial for that unmatched 
beauty. Her sons and daughters, as a race, with a 
perfect physical education, lived with a view of 
reaching the highest standard of health and 
beauty. 
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POSmON, FIGUEAL OR CORPOEAL EXPRESSION. 

vNE of the most eesential qualities of a 
1 gooiS picture, in order to produce the 
noblest and most highly attainable result 
in the art, is the placing of the subject in 
the most becoming and advantt^^eoos 
position ; one in which, the facial and figurol 
expression, moat anitably harmonizes. 

It has been remarked by eminent writers on this 
subject, that the position of the body becomes 
moro expressive, when it assumes a pantomime of 
eomo familiar action. For instance, public speak- 
«rB, ministers, lawyers, lecturers, etc., to be photo- 
graphed in ;a standing position, as being most 
natural, and best calculated to arouse their figural 
nature, and mental activity, in order to exhibit the 
highest degree of intelligence. The propriety and 
appropriateness of carrying the above snggestioTi 
into practical effect, may be worthy of some con- 
sideration, when applied to some subjects, and on 
some occasions; but, taking people as they appear 
in Iheir most natural positions — in their most 
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familiar aution — is certainly vague and absurd in 
all its bearings. However, almost every person 
should, in any artistic and optical point of view, 
receive different treatmcut, as much as the bead, 
eyes, month, and body, may be shaped differently ; 
and since we all look, act and appear widely 
unlike, consequently we should be arranged in 
positions equally diverse, and becoiniug, for a 
picture. 



A lady with a full, round face, Grecian nose, 
. and a large mouth, would look best in profile view» 
greatly improving the shape and expression of the- 
mouth, causing it to appear smaller, A lady with 
a beautiful face, attractive eyes, small mouth, and 
an ungainly nose from a profile point of view. 
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shonid take a front or slightly " tlireo-quarter " 
positioD. A gentlemaD with an extremely long 
nose, can have it appear shorter and of aventge 
dimensions, bj simply elevating his head a little ; 
and with eqnal propriety, a short, snub nose will 
appear of & reaaonahle length, by loweriDg or 
reclining the head a little. Then, according to 
the laws of perspective, if you stand in a front 
position, facing a mirror, you will comprehend the 
pleasing fact, that by elevating the head, or throw- 
ing up the chin, the nose is optically shortened, 
and by reclining the head or lowering the chin, the 
nose is apparently lengthened. Any person with 
corpulent body and broad shoulders would not 
look well in front view ; a three-quarter, or nearly 
profile, would be most advantageous in reducing 
the bulky appearance which it would otherwise 
assume. A gentleman presents a more intelligent 
and noble contour by having the view of the head 
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" taken " showing the parting of the hair. The 
parting of the hair in the middle, and flattening or 
scalloping it on the forehead, is an exception to 
this rnle, aa it would reqnire a keener eye than a 
Yoightlandor or Dallmeyer lens, to discern the 
appearance of any brains in sach a head, even if it 
was photographed from alt points of tho compass. 
It has ever l>een a source of mndi trouble and 
study to know what to do witli the hands in sitting 
for a picture ; how to tastefully dispose of them ; 
but most happily, at last the rapid progress, cnl- 
tivstion and civilization of the art, has dispensed 
with them. Aye, more ; the public eye has been 
trained to appreciate the difference in artistic style 
and fecial beauty between the whole iigure and the 
more sensible view for picturesque etiect, the head 
and bust. If the whole and greatest power and 
capacity of the instrument bo bronght to boar 
upon the head alone, the result is a greater depth 
of light and shade combined, more definition of 
outline and detail, adding roundness, sharpness, 
and imparting the true symmetry of life to the 
figure. Any object grows larger in our vision aa 
we approach it, and smaller as we recede from it. 
For an illustration of thia perspective fact, study 
the proportions of the following cut. There are 
many even now who insist upon having their 
whole figure taken, " boots and all," with their 
" own position " at thnt. 
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A certain iudividual called on the writer a few 
days since for his pictnre, and when ready to 
arrange his most suitable posture, I Baid, " Yon 
will have merely the head and bust 1 That is all 
in style now ; " he became indignant, and replied, 
" Do jer think ye can humbug Jimmy Struight- 
back ? Do yer e'pose I'm going to pay as much 
money for half of me as tor the whole of me t I 
\md to bev meself taken ; now I say, see here, if 
yer ain't going to tuck only half of me, yer'U be 
a Binsable man by refunding me half of the money. 
Yer can't impose on Jimmy, yer know, well yer 
can't." 

I finally made him a "jnctur " nfith his own 
position, a duplicate of which the engraver has 
admirably succeeded in copying. It is the illnstra- 
tion before alluded to. 



STUBBORNNESS. 

The principal or great desideratum in photo- 
graphic portraiture, is a faithful likeness, trne to 
life, of tjie head and bust, as being all that is 
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necessary, or even preferred by tbe better edncated 
and more cnltivsted portion of the people, to render 
it most etfective and really moriturious as a work 
of art. There is nothiug more perplexing and 
sonl-trying to an artist thau to deal with tbe stnpor 
and 8tubb&mnei» of ignorance. 

One fine day not long since, while tbe writer 
wa^ bfsily engaged " under the sky-light," an odd, 
«cceutric w<£/^minded individual came up stairs, 
vidibly disclosing his head some minutes in advance 
of Ilia boots, and while a sitting was being "made," 
be interrogated with piercing, squeaking voice, 
" Are you busy I Are you the man what takes 
th^ likenesses? What'U you tax for breaking 
His, ipachine 1 I want to be tookcn gest as I be. 
Js it a good light to-day t " He was cautioned to 
keep quiet jnst for a moment, for fear he might 
4i8tnrb the lady who was then sitting ; however, 
bo sat down on the top of the stairs, as the chairs, 
«tc., were too short for his longitudinal dimensions. 
After a short delay be was informed with civility, 
and proper respect for a man so high in the world, 
that all was ready; at the same time asking him 
whether he would have the whole figure, or merely 
the more modem style, the head and bust ? He 
said, " Pm gist able to go the who]e Jiffffer with ye, 
I say ! lonk a here ; do ye think ye'ra able to bust 
my headt" After assuring him politely that it 
wo!< only a matter of business and desire to please 
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liiin uii utir part, lie was then a6ke<l viLetliei' he 
would Iiave a front or three-quarter view, and turn- 
ing his head around with precision, he said : 
" I want to be tooken nateral, gist as I am now." 
And thus inetances of a eimilar nature and in- 
fidents in the life and experiences of a plio- 
tu^rapher, which are sketched in a following chap- 
ter, are of no uncommon occurrence. I therefore 
urge upon all, the importance of understanding 
sensibly, the purposes and uaw of the art of pho- 
tography, as also the great pleasures derived from 
^tndying its principles. It awakens emotions and 
sentiments of admiration and delight, and imbues 
the mind with an elevating and purifying influ- 
ence. It nobly enhances our home pleaeuree ; 
makes it attractive, because it exalte and churas 
tlie heart and tlie senses, cultivating a fine per- 
ception for forme lovely in nature and art, often- 
times as a pleasurable amusement and recreation; 
while the best elements in our nature, sometimes 
smothered and chilled, may thereby, be fanned in- 
to a brilliant activity, enabling as to more per- 
fectly enjoy the gradual expansion and growth oi 
physical, intellectual and moral beauty. 
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PnEENOLOGICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

(^S 'HE above highly important science, and 
H^ \ ^^^ principles connected thereto, should 
^ni^ (^ constitute a part of the education of an 
V r% I artist He should be well conversant 
•^fw with the light and shades of character, 
from the lowest type and form of life to the 
highest grade of human excellence, their pliysical 
and mental characteristics, and be able to read the 
faces of men and women as easily and quickly as 
be would an open book. This useful knowledge 
tendB greatly to alleviate him of that arduous 
study, " How to please," and gives him an in- 
tuitive tact (so to speak) of pleasing both in a 
pliysical, intellectual and artistic point of view. 
Some of the finest and noblest forms of human in^ 
telligence and refinement have been most wretched- 
ly distorted in their photographic transcripts, from 
a lack of this knowledge on the part of the artist. 
They are made to look base, sensual and idiotic. 
This is occasioned in a great measnre (and I may 
say alnjost wholly) by throwing the top of the 
head back in the perspective, while the chin nnd 
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lower portion of the face projects forward, caneing 
the lower part of the face to appear mncb loDger 
and hroader than the reality, and the prominentlj 
dereloped forehead to lose its hrilliant cast of 
intelligence. 

A person with a small, narrow forehead conld be ' 
posed to look highly intellectual by bringing the 
top of the head slightly forward; that is, the lower 
part of the profile sbonld not project, bnt slightly 
recede more than the forehead. A person with an 
excesairely prominent forehead can more properly 
throw hack the head, if more suitable for the 
artistic arrangement and effect desired. 



Take a purely vital temperament, as illng. 
trated in the above cnt, and elevate his head, 
lowering the camera, the forehead becomes in a 
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perspective range from the proi>er point of vision, 
producing n perfect distortion, imparting Badlj to 
the picture ii half idiotic character; portraying 
sensuality, baseiieAs and eoar^ne^g. T]ie most 
siiitahle m'de of the head, as well as its proper 
elevation, is also a matter of much importance, if 
we consider intelligence an essential quality, worthy 
<»f being represented in a picture. 

There is generally a favorable and unfavorable 
side to the human face as far as conieliness is con- 
cerned, same as there are opposite traits in the 
character and di^iKtsition. The cyei' and features 
are not the sumo color and shape, any more than 
tlie leaves on a tree ; therefore it Ijecomes the duty 
■if the artist to discern these irr^ularities and pose 
his subjects in a most artistic, becoming and suit- 
able manner. 

Of course, it would be inconsistent with reason, 
for me to pretend that every person could be made 
to look intellectual, comely, or beautiful in a pic- 
ture. Nature can he enhanced, and corrected in a 
measure, yet there are cases owing to mental 
feebleness and conceit, in which the beautiful art 
of sun-drawing finds difficulty In improving on 
nature. 

Two young tjentlemen, with »hair parted in the 
middle, expressed & desire to " stand up for charm- 
ing pictures." One said to the other, while pre- 
paring his pretty red neck-ti<?, " let ine see yon 
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look like a bweU, Jolinnj, No — that ain't it, you 
look up too mnch; you , must look down kioder 

dignified, and think in jonr mind, — Aw ! Eh I 

You know, Johnny, when we went into an eating- 
house, and called for two cups of " coffarrrrr," and 
then I told Mister Man if he kept " svharb cigairrr " 
we would indulge — well, now, Johnny, we want to 
feel jes' bo when we ' stand np' for those charming 
pictures. Oh 1 won't Mary Elizabeth be carried 
away with them ?" 
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Look at that exqnisitely turnod month, that tiny, 
imperceptible nose, and the view over the eyes. 
The blinds of ignorance are cloeed over the win- 
dow of intelligence, and signifies that vacant upper 
tenements are to let. 

Tonng men of sound practical common sense, 
of moral and mental brilliancy, jnst look for a 
moment on the picture of those two goslins — those 
significant, toady swells — so unmercifally freighted 
down with ignorance and conceit. They imagine 
that their charms will entangle every lady's heart, 
tlie same as a spider does the fly. 
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THE VAEI0U8 PHA8E3 OP LAUGHINa AND 
SJOLTNO. 



f TIMOROUS and natnrall/ witty people 
laugh with a half constrained attempt at 
it. J^bols haye the most hoti^, natural, 
open langh in the world. • We have the 
dimplers, the smilere, the laugherB, and 
the grinners. 

THE DIUPLBB 

Gives grace and expresaivenese to the features, 
throwing a &6ciiiating halo of sweet lovelineBs all 
over her angelic being. It adds parity and delica- 
cy of sentiment ; it betokens the higher shadings 
of the musical intonations of love. The soul 
eminates from the sparkliaj; and joyous eye, the 
indescribable gushing beauty of emotion gently 
beaming o'er the glowing cheek, a bait that would 
entangle the heart of a lover ; a beautiful snbject 
for the art of photography. Among the ancients 
this was called the " Chian laugh." 

THB BUILB 

Ib called the " Ionic langh." It expreeses satis- 
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faction and silent approbation, and iB DOt bo higlil^ 
significant for a photograptiic presentment as tlie 

above. 

THE LAUaU 

la called in ancient history " the rieus," - 

THE GEIN 

Was also termed the " sjncrusian langh," the way 
most persons look for pictures, when their ex- 
pression is affected ot forced. This is not the noble 
expression of the countenance, proceeding from 
the soul, which portrays individuality, angments 
and intensitieE character, and adds that essential 
symmetry to the features which adorns and beauti- 
ties ; hut it ia an Admixture of banished exjiression 
tinctured with lassitude, vacuity and imbecility. 

THE LOVE LADGH 

Must be experienced to be appreciated ; and be- 
sides these, we have the " intellectual laugh," 
"philoprogenitive laugh," "friendly laugh," and 
the " horse laugh," or " sardonic." 

THE 8WBEI LADOU. 

This is the sweetness of expression of our nature, 
which turns prose into pdetry, sorrow into joy, dis- 
satisfaction into pure content and happiness, and 
flings refreshing showers of wann sunshine o'er 
our souls. 

THE SILLY SMILK 

Is when both sides of the mouth are raised witli 
precision and fastidious meaning and evenness. 
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It is, on the whole, devoid of any lueaniug, and 
fails to portray any eraotioii or passion, and more- 
over, it givea poor evidence of mental force of 
character. 

THE HAm. 

The colors and shades are the flaxen, anburn, 
light and dark, chestnut, red, light and dark 
brown, raven black, dark grey, silver grey, beanti- 
fnl golden shades and the silver albino hues. 

THE NOSE. 

The Roman, Grecian, aquiline, Jewish, snnb, flat, 
celestial, bottle, " turn up," and tlie ogle's beak 
shaped nose. I merely allude to the component 
parts of the human face without commenting in 
regard to their indication of character, my design 
being solely to speak of them only as connected 
with photography. 

THE BYES 

In hue, shade, and color, are black, blue, brown, 
red, hazel, grey, green. The eye to the human 
face is one of the most expressive features, to 
which it is like the pointer to a clock or steam 
gauge, marks to oar vision the jmw&r and depth 
of every emotional feeling and sentiment. The 
more strength and intensity with which the eyes 
are imbued, by force of staring, or through the 
influence of violent passion, the lighter hue they 
become. The more languishing, dreamy, calm, 
iind reposeful, the darker will bo the color oF the 
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eye. A pleasant feeling or thought gently i-eflect- 
ed throngh a placid eye, gives a lively, pleasing 
expreesion to the sympathetic, plastic featares. 

THE HEAD 

In shape is long, round, broad, square, narrow, 
high or low, and whatever mould or shape, should 
receive proper artistic treatment ae regards view, 
position, etc. 

THE MOUTH 

Is large and small, wide and Aort, thick and tliin, 
straight and curved, and of all the featarep, is the 
most susceptible to changes and forma of the va- 
rious expressions. 

THE CHDJ 

Is pointed, indented, square, broaa and round 
projecting and receding, single and double, and is 
also highly expressive in tho changes of expreesion. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FACIAL RE8BMBLANCB BETWEEN MAN AND 
THE BECTE CEEATION'. 

fN the entire humati family on the one 
hand, and TariooB grades of animal life on 
the other, there visibly existe a harmonious 
contrast of likeneBB and espreeeion, of 
eharacteriatic endowments and develop- 
ments. Also, no less pruminently marked is their 
facial and figural similarity of action ; and the con- 
traction and expansion of the nerves and muscles 
are not actuated, yet they are established by the 
same principles, "Whatever peculiarity or charac- 
teristic may prominently identify either, whether 
in the higher or lower grade of the animal kingdom, 
when called into exercise and full activity, they 
plainly exhibit a striking similarity. 

No two human beings -with precisdy the same 
organization, temperament and character, look, 
act, think or see alike. We may reasonably 
infer that the similar characteristics and natural 
instinct which prompts and propels the brute race 
are no criterion for their similar precision and 
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causes of action. In fact, there are iiu two indi- 
viduals who are constituted phyflically or mentaily 
alike, as the creative power and force of nature 
never repeats iteelf with exactness ; and I believe 
the sanie may trnly l>e said of art, yet objects of u 
corresponding tyjx) aod nature, bear a general re- 
semblance ; and every human being and every ani- 
mal bears a favorable . resemblance to all others of 
its kind or species. There are innumerable in- 
stances where the " Iiuuian face divine " affords a 
pecaliarly striking contrast with the animal species, 
in not only looks, but character, action and pro- 
pensities. Witli some men the head and face are 
very broad, especially the Imoer part, and wfth the 
corners of the mouth drawn down, we have the 
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His featui-ea, it will be observed, are strongly 
marked, and eqaare. He is of a strong vital mo* 
tive temperament ; bas a bugo mouth with eye- 
teeth projecting, front teetli bending slightly in- 
ward. He is very indolent and inanimate unless 
his peculiar traits are aronsed ; then he is always 
growling. He is more conspicuous as a bar room 
martyr, and a faithful representation of the ball 
dog, both in facial and corporal expression. 

There are few men who resemble the Uon, with 
the intellectual power and vigor of a Daniel 
Webster. Men with tlie eagle face are more nu- 
merous, yet there is scarcely to be found a match 
for Tristram Burgess, the " Bald Eagle," as he was 
called in Congress. This type belongs to the sar- 
castic men, also to those who soar above all others 
of their race. 

Some men are exceedingly spare, thin, muscular 
and wiry ; a ftilness over the eyes, which naturally 
slant in a downward direction, rather inclining 
toward each in their range of vision. In charac- 
ter they are fierce, revengeful, sangniuary, cruelly 
domineering^ a genuine terror in their neighbor- 
hood. Snch a type is reflected throngh the lurid 
green eyes of a tiger. 

Another class of men are logy, extremely fat, 
jolly, lazy, well disposed, always generous, talk- 
ing, " telling yarns," feeling gay. Nose, pug 
style; chin, heavy and full; top of the head the 
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stualleet. Thej have & naiural (not acquired) 
feeding instinct, and a peculiar antipathy ol feel- 
ing against bard work. This type of animal life 
is visible in the 



Other men with their phrenological protuber- 
ance, observation, depraved, see things they should 
not see. Their large optical apparatos works better 
in the dark than in the pare and joyous liglit. 
Tliey go through the world hooting. \ have seen 
birds of this description perched npon a branch or 
broken tree trunk ; they were hoot owls. 

And then there is another more common type of 
individuals. They don^t need to be seen to be 
appreciated ; therefore I trnst my readers will par- 
don me for giving & picturesque description. 
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And again, there are many men who are cun- 
ningly shrewd, and never honest in purpose ; al~ 
i^ays covertly following their designs ; receding 
elyly, and qaickly send away when confronted or 
approached. Watch the pecnliarities of their 
faces. Do thoy not ctoselv resemble the fox ! 
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Some men aiid wumeii are alwsya wide awake; 
of fine liusinees qualities and aepiratioiiB ; qoite 
reBtleea; never idle; alwaja moving; can think, 
reel and move witli the quickness of lightning; 
very agreeable and polite. Those arc the long and 
active organizations, and resemble ttio deer, grey- 
hound and gazelle. The mental faculties of this 
class of men being large, the forehead is high and 
broad, and the lower portion of the face thin. 
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And tliud the whole animal creation conld be 
traced in a comparative view as regards type of 
character, the propensities and peculiarities ; but 
for lack of space and time, we mnet omit them. 

The lower portion of a person's face being broad 
and full, gives evidence of strong animal power, 
RS well as feeling and looks ; while on the other 
hand, Uie lower part of the face is thin and the 
upper part of the head fnll and broad, denotes 
intensity of action, feeling and thought, and a 
poBseseion of immense and Tarions powers of mind. 
In the human bead (the same with animals, or the 
brute creation) the facial organs may bo properly 
classified the rcflectives and perceptives ; the latter 
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of which if prominent, is projective over the eyes, 
the forehead eloping or receding backward. Con- 
scicntionsnes^ morality, reasoning, and exquisite 
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artistic feelings with them are qiiito feeble and 
flickering elements. When sitting tor their pic- 
tares they generally throw back their head of their 
own accord; conceit and sfiiMomneNf generally 
being esceesivelj developed at the crown of the 
^ead, it thereby loses its eqnilibrinni, and i= ibmwn 
backward, assuming a dignified, pompous, little 
immortal / appearance. This natural elevaicd 
position of the head is noticeable alike on the 
street, in the church, lecture room, photograph 
gallery, and in all the pliases of life. We liifd 
large perceptivee and small reflectives also in ihc 
monkey, orang-outang, and among the fe:ilhei'ed 
tribe, such as the goose, hen turkey, tlx' tight 
headed and haughty peacock. 

Some men hold their headi naturaUy iiK-lincd 
forward while sitting for their pictures, and this is 
their natural pose in every place, and on every 
occasion in life. By observing the shape of the 
head we find large reflectives ; moral, artistic and 
inductive reasoning powers ; the top of the fore- 
head is full and projecting, and like the heads of 
wheat and rye, when they are well filled they hang 
reclining, and when empty are tossed with every 
breeze. 

Notwithstanding the great diversity of shape 
which the hnman head assumes, according to the 
corresponding developments, it can by the art of 
photography, if artistically treated (that is. by 
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posing and expreesiOD), be made to look beautifal, 
graceful in contour, withont in the least degree 
impairing the naturalneaa of the likeness. Many 
persons often express a desire to sit in their own 
peculiarity of posture or action, and wish " to be 
taken just as they are" at home, or as they sit 
generally, claiming that it would be more com- 
fortable; but in nine cases out of ten, the intended 
picturesque result would be a mere caricature and 
distortion. It is not solely a matter of comfort 
and feeling. They may bo so beautifully and ar- 
tistically arranged, widely deviating from their 
natural oddities, eccentricities and awkwardness of 
position, that they vjoidd of eonrse feel stiff, jet 
the photographic result wonid dbplay the charms 
of naturalness, ease, gracefulness and beauty. 
Then allow that it is possil)1e to train and educate 
the eye and cultivate artistic taste. The pho- 
tograplier of refinement and of ideal feelings makes 
this his profession, his business, his means of gain- 
ing a livelihood. ffis eyes will detect more real 
defects and faults than yours. Some ]>eople make 
absurd and ridiculous suggestions to the photo- 
graphic operant, which are generally in direct op- 
position to the rules of harmony, good taste, and 
corrected natnre, as far as photography is related. 
The time jww is when every artist who desires 
in his heart to reach the highest available stand 
point of fame and populnrity, must detect at a" 
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glaace, all blemiahes, irregularities and faults, 
facial and corporal, and becomingly arrange his 
subjects in sncl} a position as wonld be most suit- 
able and available for their respective type of mind 
and character. 
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Tisnally observed by the people, and by 
irtiets, is two differently composed ele- 
nents. Light is the principal and para- 
nount instrumeDtality through which a 
leliographer gains a livelihood. And 
whatever is known respecting its peculiar changing 
qualities and degrees of intensity, must be brought 
into daily practice and requisition in a sky-light 
room, in the operating department of a photo- 
graphic establishment, where it is necessary that it 
should be controlled and mastered, with its requi- 
site shiftings and degrees of intensity and modifi- 
cation. Therefore the eun-drawing artist is more 
vividly impressed with the glorious beauties of this 
wonderful phenomena than people who do not give 
it any special attention in a philosophical point of 
view ; but merely call it light during the day, and 
in its absence, darkness during the night. 

Those' who call the uses of light into requisition 
iis a study or otherwise, take pleasure in watching 
its varied effects upon everything in material ex- 
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igteiico ; the grave and sotnlirfi ehadows and bril- 
liant reflections, caused by overhanging, craggy 
mountain cliffs, looking down upon the Berene and 
mirrored lake, which portray the happieet sun and 
moonlight ettects. 

How lovely to enraptured eyes, are the twilight 
and snnsct scenes, with softly blending, gulden 
lights and purple shadows ; and how beautiful the 
appearance of dense shmbbery and treee dressed in 
their roost luxuriant foliage ; also, the multiform 
designs of towering architecture, as viewed in the 
warm and animating sunshine, and in the softer 
and more serene moon-lit splendors. 

The effect of light on mineral and inorganic sub- 
stances, and its wonderful influence produced, is a 
study for an artist or scientific investigator; but 
ihc action of light ns it falls tipon all objects in tho 
animal, mineral and vegetable kingdoms, shonld 
receive much attention and study by the people as 
a branch of highly useful education. Most people 
look upon objects, whether animate or inanimate, 
merely as objects by certain names, their nses, etc., 
as, for instance, a horse, a tree, a rock, their names, 
and the way in which they are made productive of 
use, are commonly understood. This may gratify 
the understanding, add to the acquisition of a 
general information, but there is something deeper 
and farther back than this. 

Look upon theee same objects in a picturesque 
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point of view, as people of fine ideal perceptions 
always do. It is exquisite delight to their appre- 
ciative minds of harmony, to watclx the play of the 
raild, and the more brilliant lugh lights, as they f^l 
upon the object of their attention, then softly 
molting into middle tints or shades, then deepening 
into Bombreness ; giving a variety of color, and 
imparting roandness, character and strength ac- ^ 
cording to the degree or intensity of light. This 
beautiful effect of light and shadow is just as plain- 
ly noticeable ns it commingles in harmony over the 
human face and form ; and the more this principal 
element in nature is studied, the less will be the 
desire for lohite and flat pictures. And I sm 
happy to add that throngh the growing artistic re- 
finement and intelligence of the people, tlie art of 
photography has received a new impulse and 
BtimnluB, and is now reproducing nature with all 
its original outward forms of beauty. 

I consider light in its abstract nature com- 
pounded of four elements, viz., light, heat, actin- 
ism and electricity, although there are various 
theories in regard to its composition as a whole. 
It was once claimed by scientific authority to be 
particles materially resulting from the emission of 
all luminous bodies in the heavens ; from the same 
principle as periiimes are expelled from all odorons 
substances. And also that oxides of hydrogen 
arise from earthly bodies ; that is, that the whitening 
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effect or power of oxygen is caused by the solar orb ; 
and tbe blackening composition, liydrogen, whicli 
exists in the atmosphere came in contact, producing 
combtistioD, or light, heat, electrieity, etc. Ent 
the elements of light as they are emitted from the 
san, moon, and varions artificial agencies are now 
well understood. 

Every thing in this universe is colored and 
painted by the snn ; light being the presence of 
all colors, darkness the total absence of all colors. 
Everything visible on this widely ontstretchcd ex- 
panee on which we dwell, is beautified and pre- 
served by the presence of the Bun. The green 
carpet of nature, the lovely hues and exquisile 
forms and tints of flowers, the spangled and bnl- 
liant pininage of birds, and moreover the human 
face partakes of the elixir of beauty and yonth 
more throngh this agency than by lead and arseni- 
cal compounds. 

The particular element in light which is wholly 
subservient to the photographer's use, is ray-power 
or actinism, the power and strength of light. It 
may seem intense or «trong to a common observer, 
yet lack in that necessary actinism. 

It has of late years (as photographers will ob 
serve) been a growing habit for some people, to 
make having their pictures taken a matter of their 
own convenience, as regards the proper time. 
King Fashion reigns to such an extent that much 
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difficulty 18 daily experienced in Ehowtng the differ- 
ence between sbeurdities and common sense \hh- 
sibilitiee and impossibilities. There are ladiee, 
especially in the larger cities, who are not j?reporcrf 
for a call on tlieir pliotographer until four o'clock 
in the afternoon, a more fashionable hour. There 
is a proper time for everything ; however, the 
artistic hour and the fashionable hour are not 
synonymous. Fashion has very little to do in any 
shape or degree with artistic time or taste. 

There are also ladies living in towns and vil- 
lages Btirrounding a city (perhaps like Hartford, 
Conn., which is a great center for trade and 
merchandise,) — they leave tlieir homes by the liret 
train, or early private conveyance in the morning, 
and almost invariably spend all the earlier part of 
the day " shopping," when tliey have determined 
to get their "pictures taken." Ten, eleven and 
twelve o'clock has come and gone ; the more in- 
tense and rapid working light is gone, and our 
siihjects are still sitting in front of a dry goods or 
millineiy counter, busily engaged in making se- 
lections, taxing their weary bodies, their minds, 
and nerves. .They iind themselves in an nnstiitable 
condition to stt for a likeness, as far as expression 
is concerned. They call on the photographer 
finally about three o'clock in the afternoon, at 
which time they are obliged to sit three times as 
long as the regiiired time of ten in the forenoon. 
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They are iQ a harry to start for liomo ; feel anxions 
and tterv&ui, and graerally " have only a very few 
momeata to spare before car time." It is not in 
the power of the photographer under each nn- 
favorable circnmetances to produce even apaaaaUe 
specimen of his art. 

Many people who are fond of dark, richly graded 
pictures call after sunset, claiming that they have 
been informed the desired shade could be prodnced 
only at that time. In the earlier part of the dav 
yon would get a more beautiful, /larmoriious, and 
transparent shade. 

There are some people who go bluiiderin;; 
through the world and stumbling into Rbsurditics 
not noticing their mistake until it has been re- 
peated. They live in a sort of inanimate epliere, 
and generally hire some one who knows lees than 
theraselves to do their thinking and reasoning. 

The fine and soft gradation of light and shadow 
is in a great measure dependent upon the quality 
of light. For people of light and fair complexion, 
light eyes and hair, I prefer the early part of a 
clondy day for softness, delicacy, and a jilciiaing 
effect The light lieing a fluid (etherial,) by fulling 
throngh clouds is filtered or refined, and at fho 
i^ame time does not materially lessen its intensity 
i>f action, with scarcely any perceptible diffen-nce 
in the timp of sitting. 

Tlion- arc many defects and distortions produced 
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tjDtirely thruugh an improper management of the 
light on the sitter. A person with considerable 
force of character, strongly marked features, en- 
ei^tically expreseivc eyes, natarally inclined to 
staring, should not bo " poutioned " directly facing 
a front light, as it greatly aggrsratee those expres- 
sional characteristics. Many are the blemishes 
arising from imperfect lighting, and from manipu- 
lative causes which are charged directly to the 
customer as being a " hard *ui;ec(." Yet there are 
many who will insist upon haivmg th£ir own woff 
in regard to their position, whether it is facing a 
top, front, or side light, it makes no difference how 
directly opposite tlie photographer's artistic ednca- 
tion it may he, so long as their ^eparatory idea is 
" carried out ; " consequently there are innumera- 
ble difitortiona and contorHons produced, for which 
the artist is not to blame. His judgment and ex- 
perience should be consulted if there is a desire to 
correct the blemishes, in a picturesque view, in their 
external nature, aa much so as asking the " phy- 
sician's advice "in reference to the blemishes of 
the internal. Thus, on the whole, the proper 
shiftings and tempering of th£ light in producing 
expressions of repose anfi beauty, as well as of life, 
vigor, animation and force, are truly of great im- 
portance. In speaking of colors (of which light 
is the presence,) if we reunite any two of the 
prismatic colors, the result will be a shade of eolor- 
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ing which pftrtakos of, both. These we.call^i- 
maries, and the effect of combiniDg theta, prodnces 
a remainiDg or aecondary hne, which is called com- 
)>leinental or hamony. I-i ie a great pleasure aud 
satisfaction to give attention to these tmths, be- 
caose of the greater perfection in enlivening beanty 
through the matter of dresg, and not until this 
point is reached, will the greatest charms of the 
human &ee be made mMtifeet, as wcU aa the elat^ 
onite Bteohaouoal huuliwoBk of manr. 
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CHAPTER XU. I 

D0RABILITY OF SUN PI0TURE8. 

pictures properly made through the 

;ency of the sun, are dnnihle; yes, im- 

Tiebahle ; provided they receive pr^er 

mdlinff and treatment. From inatten- 

)n to this su^estion has arisen much 

prejudice in regard to their durable qualities. 

Many people from their inconsistent method of 

keeping them have become prejudiced against 

some of the different styles of sun picturee, and 

the question is often asked, "Will Aey fade I Are 

they^urable? Is this style as tasting as that}" 

This is all well enough as far as being informed is 

concerned; but they "have had pictures which 

faded and tnrned spotted, etc," and from this fact 

arises prejudicial feelings against the art, which, if 

they understood the nature of tfae sun pictiire, this 

or that /iz(fe(f one would be as brilliant to-day ae 

when first made. 

In speaking of prejudice, no matter from wliat 
cause it may have been actuated, it is almost iii- 
varialily the victim of an illiterate and fopy mind. 
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It ie the smallest, meanest, and inoBt Bnivelled up, 
withered op paSEion that can cormpt the hnman 
mind. It blinds and smothers all desire for com- 
paring, investigating and discerning new trnths, 
and is antagonistic to an inductive, analyzing tem- 
perament. Prejudicial feelings embitter and 
destroy the nobler qualities of onr being ; retards 
and prevents both intellectual and moral attain- 
mentB, and effectually dampens all scientific re- 
searches; produces mental weatnese, and often- 
times a brain thus contaminated may have some 
good and naturally brilliant ideas, but cannot be 
understood because it makes bungling, wretched 
work expressing them. 

Heaaon and prejudice are as opposite as fire and 
water. " The smoldering sparks and embers from 
the bonfires of prejudice of twenty years ago, are 
to-day easily rekindled into a flame of blindnes?, 
sending out a smoke of mental sufibcation. 

But to my subject again. I desire mainly to 
illustrate the beautiful art of photography, as having 
been affected, through the prejudices of the past, 
when the art of Daguerre was in its infancy, and 
from the want of scientific truths and aid, and 
because of the then undeveloped state of the new 
discovery, a long time was required to produce a 
faintly visible shadow, or image on the silver 
di^^uerreotype plate, a strong sun-light being then 
called into absolute requisition, the science of chem- 
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istry being in a measure obscure, especially in pro- 
(Incing pure and Bensitive chemical re-ftf^ats. Cliem- 
igftl science now exciteathe wondar tuulsarprieeofnU 
triiiy rcfljBctiag mindft. Its rapid progress is viewed 
■AS marvelons, and cannot but gratify, in no small 
(]c<rree, a learned curiosity. Fliotograpliy and 
cliemmtry have been marked with mntnat advance- 
ment As I have alluded, in tlie infanoy of the 
Bun-penciling art, a fat^ was indelibly impressed 
upon the minds of the people, that imaget coidd 
not be secured on a clondy day. Even to this day, 
notwithstanding the most extraordinapy evidences 
of skill and science, the same opinion prevails witli 
the people, and has become &popuiar prejudice, 
in fevor of a glaring sunlight, and against cloudy 
day pictures. 

The acientttic iacts are now in direct opposition 
to these &lse notions. The most beautitVil picturea 
are made on a clondy day. When the sun is 
shining brightly, the light is in its crude state, »id 
is productive of deep sliadows and intense high, 
lights, yielding the sharpest and most vivid con- 
trasts. On a cloudy day the light is filtered, re- 
fined, subdued ; the contrasts of li^t and shade 
most beautifully harmonise, and softly blend into a 
lovely gradation. You will observe undra* any 
projecting object (snch as a tree, or cornice to a 
building, etc.,) a deep, dark shadow wlien the sun 
is most intensely brilliant. Notice the difference 
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on a cloody da;, and then draw yonr own iafer* 
ence in relation to tlie advantage gained by taking 
a picture in a dlfTaeed light, or on a cloudy day. 
PICTUKES FADING. 

It is absolutely neceesary to become acquainted 
and conversant with the nature of anytliing in 
esistence, in order to be able to protect or preserve 
it The physician must understand the science of 
anatomy tliat he may gain our confidence in re- 
pairing. The same theory has reference to all the 
various pursuits of life. If we understaud the 
nature and elements of objects, animate and inani- 
mate, we certainly are better qualified to ^«««rw 
and care for them. To understand the nature of a 
sun picture, ie to know how to keep it from fading. 
Pictures on exhibition in photographic galleries 
were never known to fade ; as much cannot be said 
of likenesses in private parlors throughout the 
land. The cause of their fading away I will give 
in the concluding remarks of this chapter. 

A lady called on the writer a few days since and 
wished to be informed whether an old, faded 
daguerreotype which she had, could be restored ; 
it was the only one she ever had of her dear, de- 
parted husband. She could now only discern a 
faint trace of his likeness, and would pay any 
price for a truthful yao-eimile of him who was a 
joy and comfort to her. I replied that all pho- 
tographers Tiow were prepared by the aid of India 
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ink, water, pastel, and oil colors, and through the 
agency of ekillful artiste, to prodace natural like- 
nesses, even from faded and dilapidated pictures. 
Emotions of joy and pleasure overflowed her heart. 
Tears oT gratitude rolled down her careworn 
cheeks as she said, " liow thankftil I am for this 
beautiful art." 

Taking tlie pictnre from her pocket, and care- 
fully unwrapping it, she said, "tliis pictnre was 
taken twen^ years ago, and — can you tell me the 
cause of its fading ? " I replied that she had been 
too careful with it ; had kept it too choice. "Why," 
said she, "how could I be?" I told her that it 
probably had been kept "shut up" in that case, 
and laid twenty years in the bottom' of a bureau 
drawer with thirty or forty pairs of sheets, pillow 
cases, and various other articles done up solidly 
and packed top of it. She said " that was the 
way it was ' kept." Leaving tlio pictnre, she de- 
parted to her home chcerlnl and joyous at heart. 
One week passed away and she called, to feast in 
mind, and regale her moistened eyes ; to vividly 
recall those happy and pleasurable reminiscences 
of former days ; and, as the copied likeness was 
handed her, she said in thoughtful reverie : 

Oh 1 'tia thj Tei7 self, th; form, th; fkce, 
Thj loTs-Ilt cjea Qpon me eweetlj emiUiig ; 

I feel thj preeenee here ; life's uowaiDg grace. 
Of vearj cm, m; paeeiDg honn begDiliag. 
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Obi y«s, 'Ub th7Belf, I'll place it iM«r 1117 heut; 

With deep devotioa will I Always cherieb 

ThiB beaatiful triumph of Photographic art, 

Ach}ovad before the Dasaeireotjpe periali. 

Bt all PaoTOGBAPaic Brothbiu. 
HOW TO KEEP SUN-PIOTURES FEOM FADINO. 
If you desire to preserve the origioal brilliaiioj- 
and freshneBS of any photographic picture, always 
keep it in a strong light. If the parlor is kept 
*' shat np," and Saark and damp, remove the valua- 
ble pictures to some well-lighted and airy room. 
Pictures of anv vslae should not be kept cither in 
shut cases, or in the biggest of all photographic 
humbugs, the album. There are innumerable 
instances, where pictures which had been kept 
enclosed in the darkneaSy and consequent dampness, 
have faded, and become spotted, wlien the duplicate 
was found at the entrance of some photographic 
gallery, exposed to the direct rays of the sun, as 
fresh, smooth, and brilliant as on the day it was 
taken. Whatever the sun produces, does it not 
seem reasonable to suppose it will austedn during 
its natural existence ? Exclude ourselves from the 
light, and we grow pale, and the glow of health 
will fade. Place a rose, or beautifully tinted 
flowers, in the shade, and they lose their coloring, 
and are no longer pleasing to the eye. Then what- 
ever is produced by light, let this agency sustain 
and nourish. 
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Mj readers, one and aU, will find in the etndy of 
art, the higheet gratification and pleasure, and we 
uaturallj become, almost in an onconscions man- 
ner, elevated in mind to a more proper understand- 
ing of the wise designs and lovely creations of 
beauty, which the Great Artist, the Supreme 
Being, has so wonderfully made visible in all his 
works. 
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CHAPTER XIU. 

THK FHOrOOBAPniC DARK CHEMICAL BOOM. 

fKOM tlie bc^oning of tlie art down to the 
present time, most people have entertained 
a sort of dread in connection with the 
operating iand " dark room." It has been 
looked upon as something mysterious, mys- 
tical, and unpleasantly uncomfortable, They don't 
know exactly what, but then, there ia a something 
which needs explainiog ; " they can't feel at home." 
I will tell my reader what this mysterious " dark 
room is used for, in which the operant so often 
shots himself in, exciting the wonder and curiosity 
of his customers. 

It is supposed by most people that when the 
prepared plate, whether glass or ferrotype plate, ia 
taken from the camera, immediately subsequent to 
the sitting, a visible picture, all ready to finish, has 
been produced ; but strange as it may seem to 
some of my readers, there is no more trace of an 
image directly after sitting than before. The 
lat«nt principle of the imago is impressed and re- 
tained in the film or preparation on the plate 
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through the anited agency of light and senBitivc 
chemicals ; and no light can be allowed to act on 
this plate except throngh the medium of the " ma- 
chine," the camera obecura, before the final pro- 
dnction of the pictnre. The " dark room," then, 
is cBpeciallj designed for the purpose of preparing 
the plate, and deoeloping the pictnre. After the 
Bitting ia made, the operator in the dark room 
flows a solntion over the exposed plate which de- 
velops or brings the latency or life of the im- 
pression up to the desired result ; and, moreover, 
he does not see the developed image but a few 
seconds in advance of his customer. 

This is simply what the dark room is for. This 
room is called the dark room, jet the operant can 
see as plainly there as in the operating-room. By 
means of yellow paper over a small window, or 
glass stained orange color, the light emitted into 
this room is yellow, or non actinic, or anti-photo- 
graphic — that is, the ray-power of light is thereby 
excluded, and \vill not enter. Take a yellow 
stained glass, and yon can look through it at the 
sun with comparative freedom and leisure ; it does 
not affect the eyes, because the actinic, or ray- 
power, will not pass through it. The reason why 
you are required to sit so long for .a picture, late in 
the day, is because the atmosphere is of a yellow 
cast, and enfeebles the ray-power. The reason 
why a yellow dress, or an article or object of this 
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color " takes black," is because it reflecto its own 
color, prodncing tbe same effect upon the falling 
light. TboB, in a brief manDer, I have bronght to 
light the Bocreta and mysteries of the dark room. 
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CHAPTEE XtV. 

THE CAHEBA.. 

fSOKT of dread, or UQcoiitfortuble feeliug, 
Beeme to have pervaded the entire being 
of moBt Babjecte, as they eit before this 
useful and beautiful inatrtunent. All 
temperaments and oi^uiizations are aliko 
in this respect. Even those heroes who have faced 
the galling fire of deafening artillery, and whoso 
ears have rnnjj with the clashing of steel, defending 
their country's honor, and the flag so proudly flung to 
the breeze — even these men have trembled in front 
of the camera. Tet the purposes of this instrument 
are now becoming better understood. To illustrate 
this interesting principle of philosophy with which 
it is connected, darken a small room in your house, 
(open the blinds,) and tightly place over the win- 
dow, thick manilla paper, or any opaque paper 
which will eflectually exclude the light ; make an 
aperture about the size of a lead pencil, opposite 
of which in the room hold a sheet of pure white 
paper, npon which will be seen all objects animate 
or inanimate, in quietude or in action, in an in- 
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veetet} ^ositioo. By this simple yet instruetlve 
QXperuiMint, you will thoroag^ly comprehend tlie 
philoaopihioal prindples o£ the pkotog^phic instra- 
ment, tLeraby solving wholly one of the perplexiog 
mysteries which have greatly retarded that freedom 
and familiar feeling necessary to be exercised in 
sitting in front of the camera. The more you get 
aeqnaiatcd with the " secrets " of the photographic 
art, the less money will he expended experiment- 
ing by way of repression &aA position. 

There are cases innumerable where people have 
tried the skill of one photographer, even to whom 
they were most highly recommended, and failed to 
get satisfactory resnlts, then another, and so on 
until they had made a doaen nnsuccesaful efforts 
and expended lai^ suma of money, besides the 
trouble and time, and, of conrse, the blame was 
chai^d to the artists, which if people would 
become better informed in r^ard to the art, the 
difficulty would all be avoided, and the arduous, 
fatiguing labors and studies of the photographer 
would become easier. 

THE irEAD REST. 
There are many who entertain a great aversion 
to having their heads " placed in a vice." They 
" don't want their heads screwed up ; can sit stjll 
without it." The "head rest" when properly 
and sensibly understood signifies a supporter to 
rM the head against ; a " photographic requisite " 
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to imptfft ease, gracefnlnees and repose to the con- 
tour of the h^d. Whether in poaitione Biguiryiag 
action, aa in walking, or in qoietade, the head 
rest is iQdis|>on9ablo. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE OPERATING ROOM. 

f EALING with people's looks, is in some 
respects unlike, in its character, from 
most other forms of dealing. With those 
who are satisfied with their faccp, then, 
this kind of dealing becomes compara- 
tivelj a pastime — a pleasant and agreeable avoca- 
tion. There are some people, (happily,) who are 
60 mentally organized, that they are always looking 
upon the brightest and most beautiful features of 
Kfe's picture — never getting despondingly low 
spirited — always looking into the future for per- 
spective good and enjoyment. They are attracted 
by, and possessed of, perfection and beauty of 
character, and are generally noticeable for their 
natureU gracefulness, polish and good taste. With 
this class, the photographer's mind is never har- 
raesed — hia sonl never " tried." 

There are others who are constantly peering into 
the darkest and most dismal side of everything — 
never were contented with themselves — never satis- 
fied with anything or anybody. They could im- 
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]>ruve ill tlic creiitiuii of natnre; don't like the 
stupid 61111, it faints their disconeolate faces with 
too mncli vigor and Iiealth. Poor ieolated bodies ; 
no warintli, no love for tlie beautiful; alwajR 
dresBcd in n garb of melancholy, while the sombre 
sliadowa of impatience and gloom mantle over 
their sallow faces. This is a hitter specimen for 
photographic dealing. • 

Not long since a lad; of this description called 
for a cJteap picture, " jnst to see how she locked, 
and if she liked it, would have more." After ad- 
justing her toilet in a carefnl and prolonged 
manner, she finally entered the operating room 
with an " oh dear, I know il won't be good. It 
will he horrid; lam sare it will." She waa in- 
formed that in order to succeed well she must have 
more faith, feel pleasanter, etc. The plate was 
then prepared, the position carefully arranged 
as gracefiilly as circumstances would permit, and 
all was ready, when she was politely requested to 
look cheerful, pleasant and animated ; to put on 
her best expression. Said she, in whining tones of 
mingled despair and anxiety, "I know if I do it 
will look perfectly Jwrrid." The impression was 
taken, the picture developed and shown to her, 
when with uplifted hands and an extra Inhalation 
of air drawn into her Inngs, she exclaimed, "There ! 
I knew it would be horrible, my pictures always 
do ; always look so. Horrid ! " The sitting was 
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repeated, previooB to wljich she was told to choose 
for herself the expression desired, when she mildly ■ 
answered that she "should lookA<?m^if she did." 
The pietnre was brought oat as before, and while 
iipproaching it and lefore her impatient eyes 
had even casually rested upon it, she said, "oh 
nu I " (shaking her head) " I wouldn't have that at 
all; it is excruciatingly horrid. The first is too 
pleasant ; the last is too sober. They are so liorrid 
I won't have any to^iay." 



She left the room, slammed the door, and the 
curtain dropped on this operating room panorama 
only to rise again for the repetition of the same 
scenes in the Yarions phas^ of photographic life. 
"What models of patience all artists who paint with 
the solar paint brnsh are expected to be. Whether 
sick at lieart or in body, their facial arrangements 
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are expected to be all covered with the blandest of 
Bmiles. Their time, consummation of chemicals 
and Btock is not worth anything, while other pro* 
fessiotis receive from (ms to J(f^ dollars an Aour, 
A '■tliank yon " would be worth something toward 
liid " hoiir^s time " and smottiered vexation, not to 
speak of the wasted dollars worth of chemicals and 
plates, etc. He does not get a living as other 
mortals do ; he lives in an operating room. 

Next a lady of an entirely different organiza- 
tion from the one described enters the operating 
room with a smile of self-satisfaction, remarking 
tliat she " never had any diflBcnlty in getting a 
good pictnre." Her position is arranged in the 
most becoming iitiiiiner, and almost intuitively by 
herself, portraying the lovely type of ease and 
gracefulness. Her expression is the divine reflec- 
tion of the soul, mirrored through a ennny face, 
bringing into fascinating view the nobler qualities 
of a susceptible heart, personifying most beauti- 
fully her every charming grace. Although the 
mould of her features maj- be at fault, somewhat 
ungainly, yet, wlien the character of the expression 
is changed, the plastic features are moved through 
the influence and wonderfully snbtle agency of 
nerves and muscles, radiating over the countenance 
ail the high lights of animation, softly blended 
with the milder shades of thought and feeling, 
Tliis is ttie noblest am} most effectual impress «f 
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. CHAPTER XVI. 

TO TOtING MEN — HOW TO LOOK WELL IK 
PICTCTBBS. 

fHEBE are many young men fortunately 
for society, ae well as for photographere, to 
whom this brief chapter would be super- 
fluons, and need not be addressed. Their 
natural instinct of true courtesy and po- 
liteness, being prominently developed, they appear 
well and gentlemanly in all places, and on all occa- 
sions; besides being cultivated in all the noble 
qoalities which constitute a man. Their photo- 
graphic transcripts always "look well." The 
emotional feelings control the shape of the fea- 
tures, according as they are high and pure, or 
stolid, insipid, meaningless, or low, depraved and 
vulgar. Another class of young men, who 'are 
rude, awkward, and coarse-grained mentally, al- 
ways discourteous on this, as well as upon all 
occasions, and through their ill-breeding, inexcusa- 
ble and intolerable ignorance, always invade the 
feelings and rights of others, with whom they 
abruptly come in contact Neither exercising the 
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slighteet regard for the opiuion of others, nor 
conforming to the rnlesand ueagea of any occasion, 
or any society. Their chief pride consists in being 
rongh. 

Whenever they conclude to have their " mugs 
taken," much preparation has to be made, the 
most important of which is to drink three or four 
glasses of lager. This, they claim, sete the expres- 
sion, quiets their nerves for the occasion, and pro- 
duces an " eye-opener." 



IVK WANT TO GIT OVR PICTPIt TUCK. 
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When they come into the reception parlor of the 
establishment, they generally leave the door open^ 
more especially in the winter season, when the 
thermometer is 10" below zero ; they step carefolly 
over the door rng, and after having approaclied the 
middle of the room, wipe their feet on tlie Brus- 
sels carpet. After having had a sort of natural 
instinct that they have scraped their brogane, they 
spit tobacco juice all over a newly polished stove, 
when the spittoon is standing near, pnfiing on a 
dilapidated penny cigar, with the force of a 
hydraulic machine. 

They approach the show case, unintelligibly ex- 
pressing a desire to have their muga taken. When 
told that they must wait five or ten minutes, and 
after roughly handling speci'mens of art, especially 
selections framed in gold-leaf, they "sit down," ele- 
vating their muddy •under-etandmga (which are 
suitable for a Connecticut river fishing smack) into- 
the best and most expensive upholstered chair. 
When sitting for their pictures, they always " want 
to look rough." To talk about the beauties of ex- 
pression or emotion to tiiU dass, would be like- 
throwing beautiful gems and lovely pearls in the 
midst of a drove of brewery hogs. However, the 
writer with humane feelings for their interest and 
welfare, suggests in all kindness, that it costs a 
great deal more to be a loafer than it does to be a 
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gentleman. Certainly, rooglis snd loafers do not 
look well in pietureB. 

There is another class who evidently mean well, 
but are always committing blandere and never 
realize their effect. Not long since, a young man 
called for "fifty cents worth of likeneseep," his 
hands and face being extremely black with dirt, lie 
walked np to the marble toilet stand, ^rtially 
washed; covered everything qver with soap and 
dirt, even the mirror and pictores near by ; wiped 
his liands and face on two newly ironed towels till 
they wore an aspect of an old fashioned mop rag. 
His hair not having been combed for six months, 
it was with extreme difficulty that the operation 
was performed, but finally sncceded in the enter- 
prise, by breaking a dollar Buffalo Horn comb, 
and in taming to leave, upset a goblet and pitcher, 
divesting them of their symetrical proportions, in 
the shortest space of time allowed for sach jobs. 
Coming up stairs he seats himself violently down in 
the operating chair, and leaning backward lost his 
eqnilibrinm, and stove through a twenty-five dollar 
back gronnd, suddenly appearing behind the 
scenes, where in the photographic drama this class 
"look well." Another young gentleman came in 
shortly afterward, exhibiting a gentlemanly appear- 
ance, and very respectful deportment, there being 
only one unfavorable (visible) damper on his seem- 
ingly man-like qualities, and that was, his hair was 
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parted in the middle. After examiniDg the Btylea 
and prices and making a eelection in a bueiaeBB-like 
manner, he asked me if I kept any castor oil ? 
With no small degree of astoaiBhrnent, I replied 
in the negative, informing him that wo bad no ose 
for the article. He went down stairs, but soon 
returned to make toilet preparations for his photo- 
graphs. On calling him from the toilet room, he 
was in the act of f oiiring " castor ile" npon bis 
hair from a quart bottle, smoothing it down flat 
and glossy. 

Anything with a lustre or gloss reflects light, 
and the resulting effect in a photograph would be 
iinpleasing in an artistic point of view. 

Then another young man came in ; just ran his 
fingers through his dry, silken hair, in an artistic 
style, sat down in an easy, pleasant, home-like 
manner, and I asenre my readers, ?ie "looked well" 
in a picture. 

A low, gentle rap at the door. It je opened. 
Behold, we are greeted with a low bow — from a 
nice, handsome young man, and as be entered the 
room 80 politely, with exquisite smiles, tottering 
from side to side, well equipped with all the 
requisites to be a gentleman — a plug hat, walking 
stick, (excuse me, I should say a cane,) about the 
size of a straw, and a penny cigar stump, he 
inquired, with the air of a Count de Orsay, "Aw — 
Eb — is dis ze fortegriffic stewdiooo ? I want to be 
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HtS HAIB WILL NOT " LOOK WKLl' FOR A PHOTOOBAPH.' 
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fort^;rifed in the most niHgnitique and suparb 
8-t-y-l-e." He didn't " look well." 



THE WAY UK HAD III8 PICTCBE TAKBW. 

Then we liavc the young men coqiiettOB, or 
"ladies' men," as thcv term themselves. When 
they eit for pictures ihey J^^snlllo fin expression of 
frivolity, mingled witli n meaningless, half imbecile, 
half idiotic grin, arising from the thought, )>eriiaps, 
that the lady to whom the fascinating likeness is 
promised, will hecome perfectly intoxicated with 
adoration and love as slio looks npon those pretty 
featnres ; that those silken meshes will he tightly 
woven aronnd her susceptible yonng heart. Poor- 
fool I nnsophlaticalcd youth 1 cultivate a more 
earnest and deeper regard tor manhood. Never, 
in a single instance, \\ ill the above deeeribed cari- 
cature accomplisli. or ive^i tend to enliven, her re 
gard for yon. llcr Uiitnral sensibiHties are fine ; 
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her perceptions keen by instinct. Your sickly and 
abortive Bentimentality and toy-fiatterj in her 
mind creates disgost ; slie says yonr pfaotograp)! 
don't " look well." 



WHAT WILL -lEECenA BAY TO THIS ? 

A brief concluding artistic advice to yonng men, 
and I close this chapter. When joa sit for pic- 
tures there are no expressions which are so at- 
tractive to yonng ladies as one that is animated, 
manly and noble. Pictures taken without the 
hands are generally preferable. By avoiding hav- 
ing the hands and feet " taken," there is lera dis- 
tortion connected with the picture, as the whole 
power or optical capacity of the camera is bronght 
to hear chiefly upon the head, producing a more 
natnral likeness and a more meritorious specimen 
of art. As far as regards the position of the head, 
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ordinarily, the side on which the hair ia parted 
preeeots the most intellectnal appearance, becanse 
it is broader and higher at that point. Bo not 
elevate the head too mnch ; it cattsee the forehead 
to recede, while the lower part of the face must 
neceaaarily project, forming a half idiotic look. 



If you have broad shoulders sit in a three quar- 
ter's view ; it lessens the apparent size. If narrow 
across the shoulders sit in front view. For a very 
broad, full face, take a side view ; when the face is 
thin and spare, from a side to a three quarter's 
view. Show as little of your shirt bosom as possi- 
ble, as the reflection from it in the light completely 
destroys the delicate and softer gradations of light 
and shade which impart roundness, detail and life 
to the picture. So not mat the hair ; leave it dry 
and loose in order that it may absorb the solar ray, 
thus preventing that white or grayish appearance 
on top of the head. The fashion of the hair 
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dressers (like every other faahioo) Bomettmeft ove> 
looke artistic effect The hair should be thrown 
loosely lock over lock, looking easy and careless. 
Long worn and dirty cuffs, shirt bosijm and collar, 
are far preferable tor effect to new ones, or those 
newly ironed. See that your neck tie, collar and 
cravat are not too tight around the neck, as tbey 
would greatly retard that freedom and ease so mucli 
desired, and tend to produce precision and stifinees. 
As regards any definite position, this important 
part I will leave for the photographer to dictate as 
shall be deemed, in his educated taste and skill, 
most appropriate for each individual " subject." 
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TO TOUNO LADIES HOW TO LOOK BBAUTTFUL 

IN PIOTUKK8. 



fT ifl not the perfect shape and symmetry of 
the face whicli solely constitutes real 
beauty, as this is only a physical or ma- 
terial formation, through M-hich all the di- 
verse forms of tliat higher and tranecend- 
eiit beauty is reflected, mirror like, by the emotion- 
al nature. Certain emotions through the aid of 
corresponding nerves and muscles, produce har- 
monious facial attitudes and movements. We have 
all undoubtedly seen many remarkably symmetri- 
cal faces assume a homely, ungainly appearance, 
when the vehicles of expre.ssion were in action, 
and on the other liand, many common or verj' 
ordinary shaped features liave been changed to 
forms of beauty wlien fascinatingly lit up with the 
rays of that spiritual body ; those finer emotionnl 
feelings were called up, and more especially when 
the individuality of the soul, and the beauties of 
the mind were called into activity. 
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ExpreBsioii controls the t^liape of the face, 
causing it to be radiant with heaiity, or dull and 
insipid, meaningless and nngainly. For instance, 
we often remark on meeting people that he or she 
is intelligent looking. How, I ask, can the quali 
ties of the mind be rendered so manifestly and 
plainly visible, unless reflected through the ma- 
terial form, the face, by the moving and controllin<r 
spirit within the sonl. The same is equally tnu: 
in relation to the various pa-ssione, such as grief, 
joy, anger, hate, love, disdain, revenge, etc. Each, 
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of coarse, gives a transient correBponding shape to 
the featareB, when in action ; bnt it ia remarkable 
in what short epace of time tho features become 
indelibly fixed bj the constant nse or habit of any 
one of tlie passions in our nature. The main- 
spring in a watch is the moving power, and the 
open face dial denotes the reenlt of that power, 
combined with corresponding mechanism. There 
is, then, the same hu-monj between the haman 
face and the moving spirit, the living soul within. 
By many ladies of cultivated taste and refinement, 
the sabject of facial and fignral expression is now 
taking the place of the cosmetic arts, health and 
beantj being synonymousi By giving proper at- 
tention to the emotional, dietetic and hygienic 
' laws of the body as connected with the mind, al- 
most any woman can, in an incredibly short space 
of time become a type of personal beaaty, without 
resorting to the body and eonl-destroying effect of 
antimonial, arsenical and poisonous lead prepa- 
rations. 

Back in the ignorant mist of semi-civilized 
times it was conjectured that the beaaty of tho 
body must be the snare of the devil ; but as tho 
steady tread of christian civilization advances, our 
minds are illaraiuated with a refulgent halo of 
intelligence, and in proportion as onr earthly and 
spiritual body becomes perfected, both in form and 
beauty, do we assume a counterpart of divinity. 
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We are to remember, as I have before made allu- 
sioD, that in order to poBBess the highest and love- 
liest type of beanty, the laws and roles of good 
liealth^ muat be more strictly and effectually re- 
garded. It therefore becomes the paramount duty 
of every one to acquaint themselves with liuman 
auatomy. When woman thus succeeds, her nat- 
ural charms will be enhanced (and brought into 
view) a hundred fold, and in tlio same ratio will 
Bhe have elicited that admiration which makes her 
life more complete with enjoyment. 

It was not the design of the author to form an 
essay pertaining to the hygienic.or physiological 
method of obtaining beanty, nevertheless it is an 
important means of assistance, combined witli 
habit of expression. If an ungainly or sensational 
expression is called up too often, it will unmis- 
takably make a lasting and noticeable impression, 
BO that the true nature of the nourished passion, 
withont action, may be read from the face. Thus 
grief, hate and impatience will cause deep furrowed 
lines to run dowuward from each extremity of the 
mouth, as well as the outward portion of the eye- 
brows, creating irowns and scowls, horizontal and 
vertical furrows on the forehead, causing the nose 
to appear thin, except the lower part, which be- 
comes dilated. 

Habit also has much to do in distorting the 
human fnce. The habit of compressing tlie lija 
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tightly to make the mouth appear email, daioty 
and prett; ; this only aggravates the case by 
making the mouth larger and wider, and not only 
is the month thereby distorted, but the lower part 
of that well formed nose becomes greatly enlarged. 
Then there is the habit of widely straining open 
the mouth in, perhaps, ezpreesing surprise, or in 
semi-crediting some incredulous assertion, and 
again there is that " hateful " habit of turning op 
the nose, on even the most trivial occasion, as ex- 
pressing displeasure, etc. This by constant prac- 
tice would spoil the finest formed " Grecian nose." 
Reading exciting and blood heating novels pro- 
dace B. wild, vacant, meaningless stare to the eye 
in a far greater degree than by reading in an im- 
proper Uglit. If the reasonable laws of natnre 
could only be regarded, false habits corrected, 
then the highest and most intelligent type of ani- 
mate creation would grow in that intellectual and 
physical beauty which was designed and perfected 
by the Divine Artist. 

Then cultivate a placid expression, young or 
old, whether alone or in conversation with any 
one. It has a far more powerful and lasting effect 
upon the mind of the beholder and is more fasci- 
nating and regaling to the eye. Have you not 
sometimes listened to discourses of a serious, pa< 
thetic and plaintive nature and character, fall of 
sympathetic beauty, when the power and influence 
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was lost to joa because of the hideous griiiiaces 
and contortions which completely enwrapped the 
epeaker'B face? Acquaintances and friends get 
accustomed (by habit) to theee facial and %Qral 
odities, but with others they would elicit ininjricd 
amnsemeDt and sympathy. 

Have you not, trance-like, been almost "spell- 
bound," looking at some beautiful lake, whoso 
peaceful waters were still, and hushed in silent 
repose — ^whose calm and dream-like face was a 
mirror of serenity — with ctherial beauty reflecting 
up through ita glass-like, irarippled surface, those 
profound, grand, and even sublime objects, which 
overhang and surround it, and with a deep signifi- 
cance, portraying the broad domain of the heavens, 
BO beautifully jewelled with countless myriads of 
twinkling stars, causing you to linger long, feasting 
in mind on that vast realm of beauty ? Then on 
the other hand, look upon the lake whose waters 
become agitated by every passing breeze, ita surface 
muddy and ruffled. The passions ruffle the human 
face, and by habit the finest elements of character 
become muddy and uneven. 

" In many'e looks the f&lee heart's historj. 
Ib writ in moods, and fhiwns, and wrinkles Btr^ngB, 
But Beaven in thy creation did decree. 
That in thj hca sweet lova should ever dwell." 

Seaksfearo. 
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The unguarded expreaslon sometimes tells the 
troth, so that an adept observer would be able to 
tell what degree of harrassing had been most often 
indulged in. Tlic imprint of pride, petulance, 
peevishness, nervousness, and domestic trouble, yen 
have often seen in some familiar face, ftnd it is so 
plainly written there that jon can almost translate 
the passing thought. Would yon, then, cultivate 
serenity of expression, and beauty of features, 
exercise self-control, self-command, and become 
sole proprietor of your faces. 

In sitting for photographic pictures, the expres- 
sion should be suitably adapted to the natural type 
of mind and character, the position easy, graceful, 
and in repose. 



The best and most pleasing photographic results 
with light blue eyes and blond complexion, is 
obtained on a cloudy day, the reasons for whieli 
have been given elsewhere in this volume. The 
liabit of opening the eyes widely, in a strained 
position is of too frequent occurrence, as tlie fool- 
ish method of throwing strength or intensity 
through the eyes only makes them appear lighter. 
A calm, languid and reposeful expression of the 
eye produces a darker hue. If tlio eye is set low 
in its socket the point of vision when sitting for a 
picture should be higher, and if the eye naturally 
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is sot under a drooping, heavy eyelid, then that 
point must be lower. If one eje iB Bmaller than 
the other, then take a three-quarter view with the 
smalleBt eye nearest the instrument. 

THE HAIR. 

The hair is the glory and pride of woman, and 
well it should he, since by its careful and proper 
management and arrangement, many irregularities 
and defects in personal beauty are remedied. If 
tlie face is long and Bpare, the hair should be thin 
on top of the head, and fall luxuriantly on either 
side of the face. For a short, pretty, round face, 
raise the hair on top of the head Careftdly avoid 
any extra lustre, or smoothneEs, but let the hair be 
<3ry, gently flowing and ruflied ; and artistically 
adopt the Btylo which harmonizes best with the 
ea^reman and form of the face. It is the imperi- 
tive duty of us all to educate onr minds and hearts 
■that we may better understand the harmonies of the 
beautiful, and get an iuBigbt into that grand, Bub- 
lime, vast and wondrous world of beaaty, in which 
the ancients lived and were surrounded. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

HINTS TO MEN OF MOKE ADVANCED TEAE8. 

FEW brief sn^estioDB at thia time maj 
not be ont of place in reference to the best 
metbdd of eeeuring the most desirable 
photographic resnlts. Middle-aged gen- ' 
tleoien, as well as those still more ad- 
vanced in the onward marcli toward the autnmn 
and winter of their life, shonld dress becoming to 
age; the expression manly, noble and spirited, 
according somewhat to the natural east of mind. 
More concise and direct rules will be found elsewhere, 
to which I earnestly invite your consideration. That 
portion which exemplifies the analogy in phreno- 
logical photography is especially urged npon your 
attention ; nature corrected, improved and beauti- 
fied on the one hand, and nature distorted on the 
other. Some people assume those peculiar abnor- 
mal moods. They convert the noble and dignified 
structure of man into an abortive representation 
of something more than the dull, inanimate plaster 
cast of sculpture's clay. But by calling np an ex- 
pression of animated interest and refiecting life 
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through the face eoongh to produce the greatest 
intelligence, then, I Bay, we have a lifeWce repre- 
eentatioD of a human being. 

Perhaps I may be pardoued for sayijig that the 
most difficult and &stidion3 sahject with whom 
photographers come in contact is the aged man, 
(say three score and ten,) who has taken for liis 
second wife a yonng girl of eighteen or twenty 
summers. Her light brown or blonde hair, grace, 
fnlly falling in tranquil waves over her exquisitely 
well formed, snowy neck, those eyes of heavenly 
azare, twinkling and sparkling with love, and 
those symmetrical features — lit with the ideal in- 
spiration of a Vepus, tinted with the health and 
hloom of beauty and youth, have effectually 
dimmed his eyes to the beautiful fact that old age, 
with those thin, silver-grey locks, dyed and bleached 
with the many frosts of life, are no longer noble and 
venerable. I look reverently upon the time fur- 
rowed brow, those deeply written traces of the 
winter of earthly existence ; but alas ! when he 
beholds his photographic presentment, that grand- 
eur of manhood and venerable beauty has van- 
ished from his tbonghts, and those joyous- and 
happy reminiscences of youthful days vividly flit 
across his mind. New springs of gushing love 
overflow his heart ; he does not comprehend him-, 
se^ in the picture. " It looks too old ; the hair is 
too grey, and — oh, dear I those innumerable wrink- 
les ; they never looked fio.ugly before," 
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The picture is retained ; the hair ordered to he 
pointed black ; bat tara it any way ^-on will, there 
are still visible tokens of the winter of life's storma 
yet left there. His dear, darling, devoted wife 
" don't like the picture." 
Hear the old gentleman ; 

" Naught cued this bod/ for wind or wekther. 

When youih voA I lived in together. 

FloweTB are lovelj, love ia flower-like ; 

FriendBhip ia a sheltering ttee ; 

Oh 1 the Jo/e that came down ehowerlike, 

Of friendship, lore and libertj, 
Ere /was old. 

" Ere I wM old I ah 1 wofwl ere. 

Which tells me /oath's no longer here. 

Oh youth I for many years, so many and sweet 

Tls known that thou and I viere one ; 

111 think it bat a fond conceit ; 

It cannot be that thon art gone I 

Thy vesper bell hath not yet tolled. 

And thou 'wert, aye, a master bold. 

What strange diggaise hast nots pat oi 

To make believe that thou art gone? 

I see these locka In silvery slips, 

This drooping gait, this allered dze ; 

Bat spring- tide bloesoms on tby lips. 

And tears take sunshiDe from thine eyM. 

Lifo is bat thoaght ; so think I will, 

That yoath and t are hov»e-raate» still. ^ 

Dew-drops are (he gems of morning, 

Bat the tears of monrnful eve 

Where no hope is. life's a wamiDg. 

That only serves to make us grieve. 
When we are old." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

VrKALB CHAPTER — TO WOMEN OLD AND TODNG. 

(^P 'UEEE are many tilings to be dnij con- 
eidered to make a likeness attractiTe and 
natural, the latter of which is most im- 
portant. The plain and proper dispo- 
sition of the drapery and hair, etc., is a 
matter of importance. There is more danger of 
putting on too many fixings than too few. How 
often has the writer made pictures of women of 
fifty and sixty, years who were completely smoth- 
ered with pink and light purple bows and head- 
- dress, and a profusion of braids, gimps and orna- 
ments, which of coarse, produce the efiect of com- 
plete disguise, on tlie same optical principle as 
some flashy, glittering frames detract from a like- 
ness. The author feels tliat this is the m<w( im- 
portant suggestion he has made, and if his fair 
readers, throngh the influence of its proper atten- 
tion, and investigation, prove it productive of re- 
form and good results, then he will be happily 
rewarded. He can but feel zealous and devoted 
to this beautiful art, its advancement and success, 
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as he ever Las been, from its infancy, through all 
its adversities, to its present high position simong 
the fine arts. He has sincerely urged npon your 
attention the incalculable value of studying the 
art as harmoniously connected with the laws of 
beauty. It tends to enliven a love for all that i* 
refining, elevating and purifying to the mind, 
while it is productive of instruction, amnsement 
and recreation. 

The great author of the book of nature, the 
creator of everything which is beantiful in itself, is 
constantly producing, and manifesting forms and 
signs of grandeur, loveliness and beauty. Our 
eyes are regaled, and our minds deeply impressed 
with his beneficent goodness and gifts of love as 
we look upon the shifting and varied scenes in 
nature. Those countless shai'ies of beauty, the 
soflly tinted landscape, those fleecy and golden 
clouds in the vault of heaven, the rosea, lilies, 
violets, and matchless flowers on the hillside and 
in the vale, with its carpet of green, those beauti- 
ful shells which lie Hcattered upon many shores, 
and the dazzling cplendor of the shells which lie 
far from any human vision, fathoms deep in the 
ocean's bed, all tinted with the rainbow's hue ; the 
lovely and dehcately tinged plumage of the bird 
creation, and the innumerable fishes and insects 
painted and gilded with a splendor far beyond the 
world of art. And besides, how exhilarating the 
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sweet perfume to as mortals of earthly toil, from 
the budding rose, the blooming trees, the hillside 
fragrant flowers, the spicy shrubs, the waving grass. 
The sweetest incense rises and freights each float- 
ing zepher. What joyous and pleasurable foun- 
tains of delight, from which we may ever drink, 
and never weary. 

God's beautiful handiwork on the face of nature, 
contributes to our enjoyment and adds to the sum 
of human happiness. Is not, then, the cultivation 
of art, and study of beauty, an imperative duty? 
Is it not irrisistably fascinating, and even a source 
of attraction to those who bat half comprehend its 
divine meaning} Is it not a duty which we owe 
to ourselves, and to each other, to develope our 
natural heart's desire of life's ideal, which clothes 
our feelings, our thoughts, our features, our cos- 
tumes, with the harmonies of the beadtiful ? 
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CHAPTEK XX. 

PEEPLEXITIBB OF A PHOTOGRAPIIEE's LIFE. 

(^1 *HE more the people become educated, and 
m« \ generally informed in regard to the art, 
5R?^ the less harrassings and perplexities the 
photographer ie subjected to — excessive, 
I ignorant fanlt-finding, and that foolish and 
pemicioufl practice of criticising chiefly the minor 
points in a picture. There are many people wlio 
always find fanlt with the artistic qualities of a 
work of art, and admire the blemishes and defects, 
if any are visible. 

Then again there are many persons who are sadly 
deficient in that phrenological (important) devel- 
opment, comparison. They neither discern any 
degree of similarity or contrast of appearance in 
objects. But then, as far as a likeness is concerned, 
how few of us have a perfect idea how we look, or 
who wo resemble, or look like. Tet we form a 
partial conception, through the medium of a mir- 
ror, of our general outline and likeness. We look 
differently in as many mirrors as we may choose to 
scrutinize. We therefore find it absolntely impos- 
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sible to eee ourselves as others see us, or as tlie 
photographic instrument views us. When we 
look in the mirror, taking a figural reflection of 
ourselves, the right side becomes left, and viea-ver- 
sa, aud owing to the imperfections, and optical ir- 
regularities in many glasses, we are transformed 
into a complete abortive represeutation of the orig- 
inal. It would seem much mora reasonable and 
advisable for those securing likeneases of them- 
selves, to solicit the judgment and taste of 
acquaintances and friends. Few people are capa- 
ble of fairly and correctly judging their own like- 
nesses. Many people condemn a picture, however 
artistic and beautifal, before even seeing it at all ; 
and others on approaching it, just as their un- 
trained eyes catch a glimpse of it. IheJmUt id 
just as likely to be in their imperfect formation of 
vision, or in their lack of comparison, and artistic 
information. 

Others make an indellible impress on their 
illiterate minds, that the picture will be — must 
be horrid ! Judging from the original. The per- 
vading gloom of their malcontent nature prevents 
them from even catching a feint glimmer of any- 
thing beautiful, either in themselves or others — 
neither in the lovely works of nature, nor in their 
beneficent Creator. All of life to them is darkness 
and discontent. 

The idea of reading or judging any work of art 
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at a glance ia jnst as absurd and ridiculous as to 
think of the seDtiment on the page of a book by 
caanally glancing at it. When you look upon a 
printed page as a whoU, the words are seemingly 
confounded and interniingled together. Although 
the words which form meaning, look confused as 
we fflance at them, yet when we study them as 
connected together, we comprehend their full 
meaning. This is precisely the way a picture 
should be read — each of its component parts 
separately. 

In relation to ignorant fault-finding, men will 
oftentimes exclaim, on looking at their freshly 
taken pictures, " My hair ain't grey ! what makes 
that white spot on the top of my head i can't yon 
do better than tliat t" 

The artists informs him, perhaps, that he is at 
blame. " I done it V he exclaims, " I did it ! why, 
I didn't take the picture." 

Plain enough, says the artist, by putting oil or 
water on the hair, and smoothing it down glossy. 
Any gloss or lustre refieuts liglit. Leave your hair 
dry, and it will absorb the rays of light ; conse- 
quently the effect will be pleasing and natural. 

There comes an old gentleman hack again, I 
wonder what causes that expression of dissatisfac- 
tion on his countenance? He exclaims on coming 
into the room, "I don't like that picture; can't ye 
do better nor that ? " Why, says the artist, what's 
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the trouble ? " Enough's the trouble ! Why, Mr. 
man, don't jou see them wrinkles on the forehead !" 
Yes, says the artist, and on the original too. Bnt, 
saja he *' they don't belong there." 

Many cottiplain of their eyes looking atrained, as 
if they were wild. If your eyes are full, large and 
extremely convex ; when sitting for pictures let 
them appear dreamy, languid and in repose. 
When the eye is filled with excitement, it is of a 
lighter hue. "With ease and repose it is darker. 

A young man finds fault with the crooked nose 
on \m facsimile. lie knows positively that his 
original nose is geometrically straight, and proceeds 
the nearest direction between two given points, in 
the direction of a looking-glass, for a more careful 
investigation, and discovers for the first time in 
nineteen years that in the picture nature is even 
corrected. 

A gentleman of dark brown complexion and 
black hair visits a photographic gallery. In com- 
pany with him are two ladies of blonde complexion 
and hair. They wish a picture of the group, and 
he insists upon being placed in the center, a little 
in the rear. When the picture was shown to them 
the gentleman exclaimed, " my picture is hoiTid ! 
altogether too dark, and the ladies are too light ; I 
shan't take that ; " and at the same time with an 
air of dignity taking a faint, indistinct vignette 
card picture of himself from his pocket, " There ! 
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that's white. I want mine in tlie gronp white as 
that. If 3011 C!in do it, all right; if jon can't, 
we'll go somewhere else." The artist politely in 
forms liirii that all things are not possible with a 
|)hotographer ; that hy sitting him alone, with a 
view of producing a " white picture," he would be 
required to sit longer. The clear white and rosy 
complexion of the ladies did not require one half 
as much time in the light, as his dark hned featnres, 
black hair and coat absorbing the rays of light, 
while the light purple and blue drapery of the 
blondes reflected the light. 

A dark eomplexioned lady sits for . a picture 
holding a baby in her lap whose features are of a 
snowy white and transparent hue. She objects to 
the result because " her face is not as white as the 
baby." 

Next comes a gentleman with a little boy, and 
orders a " standing picture " (card size) made of 
him, a full length figure. When the result is 
shown him, it is scanned over and over again with 
his geometrical eye. He informs the artist that 
" he presumes the proportions are not right. 
Why," said he, "it is clearly evident that the artist 
has perpetrated a great blunder. Just look here 1 
That boy's head is now only a little larger than a 
small marble, and it should be one inch in diam- 
eter to correspond in exact proportion to the body," 
said he in continuation of his seientiflc discourse ; 
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"you a-r-t-i-s-t-8 onght to practice your eye tuoreoD 
length and breadth. Why, I can build a chicken 
coop, dog hoiiBe, or goose pea, without measuring 
a board. Come, Jimmy, put on your little hat and 
comforter, and let's go and try somewhere else." 
Then a lady sits for a likeness and decUres that 
tlie " nose is too large for the rest of the features." 
Another, that " the waist is crooked," assuring the 
artist tliat " her waist is straight." Another, that 
the dress has got " wrinkles in it, " meaning the 
beautiful folds; that "it onght to be smooth." 
Another, that " the face looks dirty," meaning the 
lovely and soft gradations of light and shade. She 
is pwitive " she washed her face before leaving 
home," and starts for the looking-glass to see if 
there is any mistake about it. She " wants it vshite 
with a hhish on it." Then comes a woman with a 
boy. She says she had "Mike's packthur tuken 
before, an the divil a bit a blush was there on his 
fuce at all ; it was too much like a ghost intirely." 
Then comes a man who desires a tliree-qiiarter 
view of the body, but insists that the shoulders 
must appear, one as m/uch front as the other. An- 
other wants a three-quarter view of the head, and 
grumbles because " both ears don't show," when 
lie even looked better with one ear on account of 
their peculiar length. 

A lady calls with a baby of perhaps four months; 
selects style and number of pictures amounting to 
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one dollni'. It jb iinme<lmtu'y l>roii^Iit into the 
uporatiug room, when the operant with tlie great- 
est dispatch proceeds to prepare the plate. In the 
meantime the mother commeoceB impatiently to 
arrange its position, "rather preferring it stand- 
ing." She exclaims (to her servant, who jnet then 
enters the room, after liaving been sent afler some 
extra fixings,) " There ! see tliat I how cunning 1 
how perfectly still little dumpy keeps I He's sit still 
long enough to have his picture taken already. 
Now, if tliat man'd only been ready to take it. 
Takes him forever! He's so slow. Let's go some- 
where else." Tlie artist (who is an admirer of the 
book of Job) quickly makes his exit from the 
"darkroom" witli the prepared plate for the "scene 
of action." WitlL petulant feelings she begins to 
fret at the child ; boxing its ears, lifting it up and 
putting it down violently. 

About this time a customer whose time is some- 
what limited, wishes to sit for four dollars worth. 
Another, who has "got just half an hour" before 
the next train leaves, selects three dollars worth. 
Another selects the style and number to the amount 
of ten dollars, and with the patience, courtesy and 
qniettide of Sadies and gentlemen, they wait the 
time specitied. Six, eeven, and eight uuBUCcessfal 
trialu, and the biiby grows tiresome and fretful. 
The waiting customers are obliged to leave. The 
mother excitablv hurries on the baby's dnds, and 
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toseing it iDto the ^aitin"^ servaul'd arms, says, 
"let's go. He couldgot it if he'd a inind to. We 
won't come here again." She leaves the room and 
Rlams the door. Well! seventeen dollars in money 
gone that we might have had. Two dollars worth 
of cliemicaU and plates, and the time and patience. 
Oh! that's nothing; and not even a — athankjou. 
At last his dull monotony of painful thought ia 
broken by the lively, gleeful, approaching female 
voices. Behold ! there are seven ladies with one 
baby. They examine the styles, exchange opin- 
ions, ask advice in relation to the most appropri- 
ate size and style for each other, and finaUy con- 
clnde the limness portion of the proceeding by 
saying that they only wanted the baby's picture 
taken. As the mother, on her way to the gallery, 
has called on and solicited these friends to go with 
her, of course they mnst necessarily go into the 
operating room with her, and see the operation. 
Then commences the diorama under a sky-light. 
Seven different propositions are made at once with 
regard to its most suitable position and expression. 
One studying its physiognomy from a protile point 
of view, others from a three-quarter view of the 
lace. The baby is jerked and twisted around until 
all the expression, (which was happy and child- 
like) is smothered out of it. One commences to 
wet and flatten down the tiny locks of hair ; an- 
other takes off the " pretty little " pink bows from 
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its filioulders, and consults the others in regard to 
sending out ailur "some of a different color;" 
another has been pulling and "yanking " down its 
dress, till all the beautiful folds are stretched out 
of it; anotlier puts its little foot down with a painful 
perpendicular precision. One has been wiping 
«andy from its mouth, while another offers it more. 
In the meantime the artist has brought to view 
all the' called for rcqnisites for the outfit of a toy 
shop, from a jumping-jack to a base drum. The 
child by this time assnmee the stiffness and inani- 
mate aspect of a wooden doll ; and after it is 
worried out of its naturalness, an enlivening scene 
commence?. All proceed at once to give direc- 
tions entirely opposite in their character and in 
direct conflict to artistic possibilities, while they' 
are still busily engaged, like honey bees around 
the hive. One hour has now gone by, and the 
photographer (yet he is at a loss lo know if the 
appellation means him,) has screwed his physiog 
into diverse attitudes of acquiescence and ap- 
proval. However, alter ten or twelve failures in 
"securing the shadow ere tlie substance fade," it 
■was "to be continued" the next pleasant forenoon, 

DntEcrioNs fok succebs in ikfant piiotogbapht. 

Photowi'aphiiifr children would invariably be a 
complete success nnder most circumstances, as in 
taking pictures of adults, »y the photographer, who 
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is supposed to be educated to make this his Jw*£- 
nes8, would only be allowed to carr^v oat his plans 
for each stibjeet, and not liare Ate buainess inter- 
rupted or interfered with. Photogra)fhei"3 ha^e 
alwaye entertained a sort of relnctance in taking 
babies' pictures, elmpl; from the fact llint the 
parents, or tliose who bring them, work to their 
disadvantage, and in direct conflict to those ruJos 
and means which most naturally insure success ; 
partly from a want of a knowledge of the art, and 
from not properly understanding the nature of 
children as aft'ected by diveree eircumstanees. In 
infant photograph}' proper, there is never macU 
trouble in securing good results; bnt as booh ss 
the child is old enough to undei'stand, then com- 
mences this preparatory drilling and schooling, as 
is too often the case with adults. 

At home the child is repeatedly instructed for 
the coming ordeal, by placing it upon a chair or 
stool, sitting and standing; the mother threatening 
in case it should move to put it down cellar in the 
dark, or up garret, where something would catch 
it, or not give it any more candy, and finally con- 
cludes the ridiculous operation with boxing its 
ears, saying impatiently, " There now ! yon shan't 
go any way, if that's the way you act. Mamie's 
got a good picture. Mamie's a good girl, Johnny's 
a bad boy. No ! I shan't let him go and have hia 
picture taken." The little fellow's tender heart is 
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overwhelmed with grie£ He b^iuB to entertain 
fears and miagivinga, and more and more becomes 
dtstrostfiil of hie original and natnral idea of fie- 
cnrity. Well! Johnny is bronght io the phot-0- 
graphic gallery, and on first coming in, distrust is 
readily excited in his mind. Tlie artist reassnres 
him that nothing will hurt him, when the parent 
in tones of vexation says, " Thero ! I'll take yon 
right back home. I shan't stop at the store and 
get yoB any candy, nor rocking horse, and I'll 
whip yon hard." 

Finally, the sonl-tried photographer who is all 
patience and quietude, persuades little Johnny to 
go into the operating room, which request through 
kindness he willingly accedes to. Soon the mother 
comes in and takes the business out of the artist's 
hands, and commence to yank down his little 
dress, twitching and jerking him around like a 
poppet in an old Qishioned hand organ, and finally 
gets him into a position resembling the perpen- 
dicular precision of a turned hitching post; then 
she inquires of the artist if he haR not got a bell 
that she could ring, .get a jumping jack, shake a 
newspaper, pound on a dust pan, beat a base drum, 
draw out the last breath of an accordion, saw the 
fiddle, thnnder on the Chinese gong ; anything to 
Xie^ him still. 

By giving attention to the following simple 
rules you will always find the results agreeable and 
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satisfactory. Do not eay a word to the child in 
regard to the proposed picture. Avoid letting 
friends or those who come with yon create any 
confusion in the operating room. Go into this 
room alone with the child; say nothing in the 
least exciting to its mind. Don't try to aBsist the 
pliotographer. You may do this in all kindness, 
and as a favor, or through yonr anxiety to secnre a 
good result, but rest assured it only works to ranch 
disadvantage. Let the child scramble, chUdrlike, 
into a chair or on a miniature lounge or other 
accessory, and take its own position ; and believe 
me, this is the only means by which the natnral- 
uess of childhood with all its bcanty of true sim- 
plicity, may be obtained. 

There are many people who constantly exhibit 
their nstnrally impatient disposition while having 
their " likenesses taken," by hnrryiug the operator, 
claiming that they have " only a few moments to 
spare." Even the wonderful progress in rapidity 
of working which has been made-in the art, does 
not answer their demands and convenience. They 
are nervously, avariciously, and impatiently " on 
the move," There are days in the experience of a 
photographer when seemingly every customer ex- 
presses a desire to have their work done in the 
shortest space of time, as they are obliged to "take 
the next train," This dodge is practiced to an al- 
most incredible extent. It would lead an artist 
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unacquainted with this dodge and the railroad 
time table, to enppose tliat about one hundred and 
fifty trains left daily. 

An old lady called not long Bince about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, and while the operant was 
carefully preparing the plate for her, she sMd, 
abruptly, " I want you to linrry now. I've got to 
go on the cars at four o'clock this afternoon." 

Almost daily these people who are in the great- 
est hurry, and exhibit the most impatience in the 
"five minutes before car time," are seen on the 
street at intervals during the remaining part of the 
day. If you desire good work, the photographer 
will do it for you if yon will let him. Even if yon 
are in haste necessarily, and your time is limited, 
don't liurry the operator, or exhibit any visible 
signs of your impatience, because of the nature of 
the study in the art and its careful and artistic 
handling which is reqnired, you will save iime and 
be better satisfied with the results. 

The shaded side of the picture of aii artist's ex- 
perience, (or a very small portion of it at least,) I 
have simply sketched. It has not been overdrawn, 
or varnished and clothed with imagination ; but it 
is the simple narrative of the transactions of a day, 
many being necessarily omitted of a more ludicrous 
character for want of time and 8pac& 
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CHAPTER XXJ. 

PLEASTTBES OF AN AETIST's LIFE. 

fHE beautiful art of photogrspliy, standing 
as it does, foremost among the fine art&i 
for rank, independence and inftnencfi, is 
highly prodnctive of pleasure in itself, and 
in its manifold QBes. It affords inez- 
hanetible sources of enjoyment, and is an interest- 
ing and attractive study and practice. The trans- 
foiination ; the shifting and tempering of light at 
will, to play over any desired portion of the human 
form, with greater or less intensity, with softness 
or brilliancy of shade, or contrast of shadow ; 
the great and pleasing variety of chemical results, 
obtained, not only through the means of experi- 
mental, chemical manipulation and combination, 
but through the diverse atmospheric and chemical 
changes, afford no small degree of instruction and 
pleasure to the inventive and ideal mind of a 
true artist. 

Human nature, with all its innumerable shades 
and colorings, ia never covered over with the par- 
tial eclipse of deception "under a sky-light," where 
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the varioQB phases of human oi^nization are in 
marked contrast. It is not a pleasare to witness, 
and listen to the cooatless ahenrdities, which arise 
wholly from ignorant and illiterate minds, although 
they are productive of much amnsement. The 
more people become edncated in reference to the 
requirements of the art the greater are the pleas- 
ures oi an artist's experience. 
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CHAPTER XXa 

THE COSMEITO ,ABTS. 

fHERE exiBtB a strong and literally univei^ 
sal desire amotig all classes, in all nations, 
old as well as yonng in both sexes, to 
realize the completeness of the admirable 
physique comeliness. All races of man- 
kind in every sphere of life, acknowledge the in- 
fluence and power of heanty. Its sway over the 
minds of the people, high or low, rich or poor, 
great or nnhonored,' is all powerful and nnde- 
flnable. We worship it ; adore it ; whether it 
emanates from a physical, intellectual or spiritual 
body. In goodness and purity of character we 
find its perfect and roost exalted type. Plato, one 
of the most profound of heathen philosophers, 
while lost to this world in the depth of his study, 
and exploration of mind in search of the Supreme 
Being, found him manifestly present only in tlio 
beauties of creation. 

What is beauty ? It enwraps the immortal ele- 
ments of our being with reverence ; plays with 
kingdoms and crowns ; melts the hardest of Iiuman 
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hearts ; causes the moat rigid and Btubborn to 
meekly bow in deference ; enters every door to onr 
earthly dwellings, and rules alike in all places ; 
in conrte of Justice, aud in the sanctity of chris- 
tian worship ; on the street and in our private 
domicile ; among subjects of reiinAent and civili- 
zation, and in the rnde and barbarous wigwam of 
the savage. The ancient and art-loving Greeks 
placed it on a high standard, a pinnacle of sacred- 
nesB, next to virtue itself. Their physical beauty 
was health ; intellectual beauty, strength and 
purity of mind ; spiritual beauty, goodness of heart 
and the development of their spiritual natnre. 
There are many people of our day, in our age of 
boasted progress, civilization and retinement, who, 
from a lack of cultivating a love for the beaatifal, 
fail to comprehend the existence of any form of 
beauty, either on earth or in heaven, either in man 
or in the author of beauty, their Creator, Their 
minds are yet tinctured with the extract of that 
dry, hnsky erudition which would fain impress us 
with the fact that the subject was a delusion, a 
whim of the fanciful, a something transitory or 
superficial, that it ia neither substantial or needful. 
Their Busceptibilities and perceptions seem blunted 
to purity in any form, and I often think liow ap- 
propriate aud consistent are audi beings when 
they profess to worship that munificent and gen- 
erous God, whose power is beauty. This noble 
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and vast creation whether animate or inanimate is 
the result of harmoDj, order and beauty. Every- 
where do we find larished forms and hnes of this 
heaven-born element, and all theee divine mani- 
feetations baffle the grasping hand of art. 

I propose to speak more fully in reference to 
that artificial beanty — the arts of devising it, the 
mysteries of its development, by which the hand 
and brain of man are perpetually striving to out-do 
the subservient rules and laws of nature herself. 
There is no false pride, no vanity in making Uie 
best of ourselves and pleasing others with whom 
we come iu contact, any more with our looks, than 
with the perfection of our actions. Everything 
which is agreeable to man, is not ofieusive to God. 
But when we disre^iard his rules and precepts of 
wisdom, his laws for creating and promoting that 
higher and more prominent beauty within our- 
selves, by encouraging those transcient, vanishing 
effects of cosmetic arts, through the application of 
body and soul destroying poisons, then we elicit 
divine displeaEure, and commit an act whicli ia 
contrary to any spirituak nature — any religious 
faith. 

Although it is said by some, that the arts encour- 
age and promote deceitfnlness, and as deceit is 
hateful in the sight of God, I conld not coincide 
with their views only as the arts are in direct con- 
flict with nature, and her immutable laws. 
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The sense of seeing is a divine attribute for our 
enjoyment, and one of our greatest eartlily pleas- 
ures ; yet things both repulsive and attractive meet 
our gaze, but it is that which is most refining which 
contributes chiefly to our earthly enjoyments. 
The sense of taete is in a great measure productive 
of our comfort and happiness ; yet the arts con- 
ceive of false teeth, whiuh arc skillfully deceitful. 
Nevertheless they are conducive to our henllJi and 
to oar well-being. The wig is also the handiwork 
of art, and is also deceiving, hut it is more gainly 
and comely than not any traces of hair, besides 
adding to the comfort of man. We often find 
through the influence of many arte, that the aflec- 
tioDS of husband and wife are thereby longer re- 
tained, with greater and more lasting devotion. 
Thus might a volume be penned substantiating in 
hundreds of iastances, the influence of the har- 
mony of the arts as connected with nature. 

But many are impatient in their desire to possess 
a faa-eimile of beauty, at any cost, and that to 
attain this end and reach their '■'■heau ideal" venal 
or artificial means are resorted to ; employing them 
for an occasion, at first, increasing in the practice 
lill they get their complexions " made up" by the 
"quarter" or "year." These arlificial incentives 
to comeliness shorten their nntnral existence, de- 
cays the foundation of their phypicil and mental 
strength, and permanently enfeebles their health ; 
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jet all tliis is held inBignificanit to the transient anil 
manQfactared type of beauty. 

One of the most prominent thoughts in the 
mind of a young lady is now, "Do I look beanti- 
ful i Am I engaging ? " Venal cosmetics only 
enliven or enhance the physical formation, and are 
no more " engaging " to the noble mind of an in- 
tellectual young man than a china doll or plaster 
cast. 

In the " secret arts " Yarious compounds are 
taken internally, the nature of which the knowing 
one will easily comprehend. The chewing of va- 
rious articles for the purpose of "thinning the 
blood" is extensively practiced, making tho fea- 
tures a counterpart of pale and sickly sentimental- 
ity, while the ruby glow of health is put on by 
hand. " Poadre rajennissante " may be taken, two 
grains at a time, for the transient removal of dis- 
colorations and other visible marks of the skin, 
also to impart a fullness and clearness to the face. 
The active principal of this compound is arsenic 
(or as our ancestors used to call it, ratsbane,) and 
when once commenced must necessarily be con- 
tinued, as its sudden rejection would be considered 
unsafe. Eating this deadly drug in order to beau- 
tify the complexion has met with serious objections. 
Not less dangerous are the external preparations 
assuming the shape of cosmetic washes. Th(»e 
which are the most celebrated are thp most deadly 
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poisons knowD in the chemical kboratory or iu tbe 
chemical science, and are sold under lond-eonndiDg 
names. They are labeled in French, pot tip in 
attractive bottles, and extensively advertised to 
" produce and permanently retain the freshness and 
healthful bloom of youth." 

The active principle of these ingredients are 
sugar of lead, antimony, copperas, lac-sulphnr, 
tincture of Spanish flies, pmsslc acid, corrosive 
sublimate, caustic potash, etc. What an exquisite- 
ly delicate outfit for a lady's toilet stand. " The 
Lily of tlie Valley," " The Nectar of Beauty," 
"The Bloom and Flower of Youth." Full directions 
accompany each bottle. Some of these compounds 
arc held in a clear solution without any sediment, 
otliei'S are a milky-white fluid which is to be well 
shaken np before using, and by this means none of 
the virtue of the fatal poisons are lost. There are 
mixtures also for diseases and blemishes of the 
skin, and those which are "labeled and bottled" 
in tlie most elaborate style are the most dangerous 
to use. 

Enameling the human face is now carried on to 
a large extent by ignorant and unscrupnlons enam- 
el practitioners, who extensively advertise their 
" cream of beauty " to retain its freshness and 
naturalness a day or a year, as may be desired, and 
there are those with more credulity than brains, 
who <iheerfully and eagerly submit to the operation 
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-of '* correcting nature," The damages are first 
neatly repaired, by way of filling np the ngly self- 
made wrinklea and the natural indentations, with a 
plastic or yielding paste. Then the white enamel 
is carefully laid on with a brush and finished with 
the red. The skin, however, is first made free of 
its oily matter by means of an alkaline wash. The 
most attractive enamel for gaslight effect, is made 
of the irritable and poisonous salts of lead. Pre- 
caution in r^ard to the sudden relaxing and con- 
tracting of the features is necessarily exercised 
with thoughtful care, lest the enamel crack and mar 
the temporary beauty. Young men ! you who are 
"commanding" enough to bind yourselves firmly 
in the bonds of matrimony, are cautioned against 
too close an affinity with sugar or salts of lead, and 
more especially, that mouth which devours arsen- 
ical compounds. 

In the book of Tobet in which the lovely damsel 
Sara, is the heroine, she is referred to in the 
Apocrypha as having had seven husbands, alt of 
whom departed from their earthly existence on the 
marri^e night " by an evil spirit." 

The exhalation of the breath of an " arsenic 
eater " is, of course, impregnated with particles of 
the fatal drug. A lady by commencing with a 
minute amount of arsenic, can by constant use, in- 
crease the dose to two and even four grains at one 
time. The effect npon the features is quite visibly 
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marked, impartiog clearness and brilliancy to the 
fikin, a mingled " wliite and red," and a fall, doU 
appearance to the features. 

There are many who fix their expressions with- 
out cosmetics; that is, assume a certain look, 
whether spirited, pleasing, reposeful, or insipid and 
meaningless, preparatory for an occasion. A cer- 
tain fasliionable lady had accustomed herself to the 
habit of putting on an assumed expression every 
Sabbath before going out to church, in order to 
appear to the beet advantage before men and 
women. On one occasion, just as she laid her 
hand on the door-knob to leave the house, she waB 



suddenly hailed by the voice of her servant, who 
appeared at an opposite door with the inqniry, 
"What's for dinner to-day ma'am ! " The Isdj, 
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scarcely deigning to torn around, replied softly and 
in insipitl tones, " Silhige and him." " An what 
do ye maae by that, ma'am? Nor I danno." 
** KSHnge and him." " Indade, an what is that % " 
■" Cabbage amdhmn. I " exclaimed the lady. "There I 



now Bee what yon have done ; spoiled my expres- 
sion. I've got to go up stairs and fix my face 
again, just for yon." 

POWDERING THE FACE. 

Most of the devices for whitening the skin and 

beantifying the complexion throngh the medinm 

of a powder are harmless and innocent, while only 

comparatively ./iw! powders are dangerons in their 
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coneequeot effects upon life and liealth. To Batiefy 
the unlimited ambition of some for beaaty, old a& 
well as joiing, a more brilliant and glaring prepa- 
ration IB now 6old by nnBcrupalons dealers. This 
powder is combined of carbonate of lead and mer- 
curial white precipitate. 

I propose, in view of what has been exposed in 
shape of those active poisons employed in the 
cosmetic arts, which are corrosive to life, healthy 
and beauty, to recommend those compounds which 
are not only harmless but beneficial in their rcetilts. 
They merely assist in heightening beauty, but not 
in " outdoing " it. A soft, fine powder made from 
carbonate of zinc precipitated ms adhesive to the 
skin, and is more in harmony with the delicate tint 
of " health and beaoty." Carbonate of zinc cos- 
metic powder is healtliful, healing and softening in 
its natmie, and when mixed, one part to two parts 
of French soap-stone flour, forms an article most 
excellent for a lady's toilet stand. The soap-stone 
Bpoben of is not the ordinary quality and kind 
which we sometimes see, but a delicately fine arti- 
cle found in the village of Briancon, France, near 
the French Alps. This article has been extensive- 
ly niaiiitfactnred and, vended in Paris, under the 
name of " Craie de Briancon." It does not turn to 
a greyise or brownish white by exposnre to the 
sun, or to the sulphurous gases irom burning coal. 
Another good article, although not so brilliant and 
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8oft, is 8o]d by druggists nnder the name of "pearl 
powder," and " pearl -white." It is made from 
bismuth, and is sold in Paris a3 "Fai'd Blanc de 
Bismuth," and often in New York as " Itisinuthine 
Cream." For a general toilet accessciry this is 
admirable for a photographic gallery. One of the 
most Buitable powders for the sallow and bi'own 
complexion is "Pondre de Riz," which Is merely 
doar of rice beautifiilly perfumed. Another prepa- 
ration is a combination of arrow-root, starch and 
French soap-stone. This is healthfnl, beaiitiiiil, 
and Eoothing to the skin. It is pulverized to a 
soft and delicately fine flour. It prevents any 
chafed appearance which may arise from cold 
winds, etc. There are many old ladies whose 
features exhibit the soflness and smoothness of 
youth, through the aaeistance of powder of rice. 
It is simply dusted over the face after washing, 
FLESH COLOEEB POWDER. 

To powder of rice, add a little carmine or rouge, 
and a trifling amount of ochre. All persons with 
freckles, skin-spots, moth, and other diseolorations 
of the skin, should make use of tliis article in a 
photographic gallery. The result is decidedly 
more pleasing and satisfactory. 

POWDERING THE HAIK. 

Ib of ancient origin, and was extensively prac- 
ticed as early as the year 1690. Old were made to 
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appear yoimg, and tlie young to appear venerable. 
This custom of " doBtiog the hair " originated 
with the Dons at the French convents. At the 
present time it is productive of beautiful results ic 
photographic work. The best preparation in pres- 
ent nse is that sold under the name of " Cyprus 
powder." It is made from the beautiful grejish- 
white moss which is found in the regions of Lap- 
land. The reindeer feeds upon this moss, although 
it is sometimes with extreme difficulty that it is 
reached beneath perpetually covered banks of 
snow aud ice. 

GOLD POWDEBS 

Have been much in vogue in the higher circles 
in New York and Paris, and although far more 
expensive than the golden hair dyes, yet they are 
free from the injtirioas effects produced by the acid 
dyes. The real gold powder was first introduced 
by the Empress Eugenie, in 1859, but on accoimt 
of the great outlay of expense attending its con- 
stant use, her followers, as a matter of economy, 
have substituted the ordinary bronze. 

COSMFHO WASHJB FOK THB FACE. 

Most of the innumerable toilet soaps contain 
foreign substances, irritating oils and coloring mat- 
ter, drugs, etc., which are harmfnl and unhealtlifal 
to the skin. Indeed, most of the soaps in fancy 
designed cakes, and brilliant coloring, contribute 
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to the attractiveness of the apothecary's show-case, 
bat, nevertheless, some of the most fatal poisons 
are the finest drngs to look at, and the most agree- 
able to the taste. 

How many thousands of people are annoyed 
. with roughoess, tenderoess, eha:fing and discoloring 
of the skin, throngh the injudicious selection of 
their toilet soaps. Avoid the deep, brilliant color- 
ing in soap, especially the red, which is made of 
aniline colors, produced from coal oil distilled, and 
also the green, which is from chrome green. Se- 
lect neutral soap. The transparent article is high- 
ly recommended, as is also the Glycerine and Cas- 
tile, which are the most healthful for the face and 
bair. The dark lines of the Castile are prodnced 
from a preparation of iron, and we cannot over- 
estimate the presence of iron in our physical sys- - 
tern. It is a glorions developer of long life, health 
and real beauty. Avoid all those londly adver- 
tised " secret washes " and " chemical soaps." To 
make the ekin soft, clear and brilliant, and to re- 
move blemishes, there is nothing in existence bet- 
ter than 

Borax powder, . . ^ oz. 

Glycerine, . . -J oi. 

Camphor water, . . I pint. 

Apply night and morning. 
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HAIE INVtGOEATOES AND DTES. 

fT wonld require tlie space of a volamc of 
three liandred pages to " ehow np " the 
immense humbug wliich is connected witli 
the mannfactnre of so-called " hair restora. 
tives." The sale of this worthless etutf 
prepared for the benefit of suffering humanity, hus 
become very extensive and exceedingly remunera- 
tive, as the more it is used the leas a person can 
dispense with it. That is, the more a stimulant of 
any character is made use of, either externally or 
internally, the greater the demand grows for it. 
People who will nee filthy, sticky oils and irri- 
tating mixtures on their hair, do not exhibit but 
very little regard for their brains. In all hair 
mixtures we find the active principle a fatal poison, 
and they cannot be continued long in use without 
enfeebling the health and mining the natural lu.\- 
uriancy and fineness of the hair, besides niieon- 
Bciously producing mental weakness ; as these poi- 
sonous drugs come in rather close proximity to the 
seat of mind. There is no external preparation in 
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existence which will restore hair to its original 
color. There are diverse causes for tumiog the 
hair grey, and it is Bomewbat amneing to think 
that one and the same remedy will Ecrve as a cure, 
notwithstanding the primary cause. 

The presence of grey hairs cannot be attributed 
entirely to advancing years, for there are those 
who live in contentment, serenity, and cbeerfulness 
of mind, who at the age of threescore and ten, are 
the happy possessors of fine, silky, luxnriant nat- 
ural hair, and as uniform and brilliant as in their 
former days. And on the other hand, those who 
are constantly manufacturing and vending trouble 
and grief, and are the victims to violent passions 
and imaginary anxieties, are gradually, (if not 
suddenly) enfeebling and debilitating the growth 
and life principle of the hair, and detracting from 
its natural hue. We often see some of the finest 
shades of hair discolored and blanched long before 
the ^e of decrepitude, and sometimes even in 
early youth. History records instances where 
beautiful raven locks have been blanched to a 
silver-grey in a single night, from intense fear and 
grief, and by a sudden wreck of a lofty ambition 
and pride. 

The temperature of the mind regulates the ner- 
vous system, and it is this influence and exhaustion 
of this force which draws upon the hair, detracting 
from its freshaess and life. There are, of course, 
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exceptions to this mle concerning greyness, as, for 
instance, in Bome families it is hereditary and pre- 
mature ; however, cases of this kind are seldom 
met with. There is no antidote, invigorator, or 
preservative, (so called) on earth which will tend 
in any degree to alleviate or stop the hair from 
turning grey except the state of mind. 

The natnral shade can never be restored except 
through the medium of a dye ; even then it will 
"take on" a dirty, crodely dyed effect. Any 
preparation which causes the hair to grow dark 
acts as a dye, and is only transient except as it is 
continued. There is a something far beyond a 
dye ; it is a natural coloring matter, which imparts 
life, fineness and shade according to the mental 
and physical organization and tempOTament. Wo 
cannot conflict with nature's laws for the purpose 
of mending or repairing ourselves any more than 
we could train a duck not to swim. If people will 
make Qse of an artificial " coloring matter,** &ere 
is nothing so harmless as " Christadoro's hair dye," 
which can be artistically applied by any respectable 
barber or hair dresser. The country at the present 
time, is flooded with " shampooing mixtures," 
"restoratives," " invigorators," "hair oils," a few 
of which I will give the receipts for making. 
No. 1. 

Vinegar of Cantharides, (Spanish fliee) 1^ oe. 

Rose Water 2 oi. 
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Mix ; let stand three hours. 


Apply 


twice, daily. 


No. 2. 






Sngar of Lead, {poieon) . 




lio.. 


Lac Sulphur, 




lo«.. 


Alcohol, 




4 01. 


Eaaencc of Bergamot, 




2oz. 


Water, . 




2qta. 



This i^ " warranted to cause ,/fow, glossy hair of 
any shade to grow Inxnriantly in tranquil waves 
upon a bald head, with one application." 

No. 3. 



Lao Sulphur, 


. 2oz 




Sugar of Lead, 


20E 




Tannin, . 


3,6 grs 




Copperas, 


33grB 




Water, . 


. Iqt 




Wet the hair once a day, and by continuing it a 


lifetime, like taking pills, " it 


will produce the de- 


sired effect " if pereeveringly 


foUowed. That is, 


fll the pockets of one class and shorten the life of 


the other. 




No. 4. 




Lao Snlphnr, 


. Jo«. 


Sugar of lead, 


io» 




Copperas, 


. ioi 




Pulverized Litharge, . 


2oz 




Water, . 


. 3ptB 
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No. 5. 

Alcohol, . . • ifU 

Oastor OH, . . ^ oz. 

Tincture of Cautharides, i oz. 

No. 6. 
For fihampooing the head, " reetorin^" the hair, 
and killing bed-bngs. 

Saltpetre, . . 1 teaapoonfaL 

Sugar of Lead, . . . ^ oz. 

Aqua AmmoDia, . 2 oz. 

An old lady's receipt to prevent the hair from 

falling out. Strong Bage tea and salt, mixed with 

genuine bay rum. Rub the head every night. 

This is the most sensible of all. 

THE writer's receipt. 

Use no oil, or stimulating dnig, but, of coarse, 
the hair will be dry and a little unmanageable for 
two or three weeks, when it will begin to asBume 
its natural, oily appearance and color. Rnb the 
head well every morning with Castile soap and 
soft water, afterward rubbing the hair dry with a 
towel. 

There is no certain or permanent cure for grey- 
iiess, yet in most instances there is a preventive. 
But the snows of age are apt to fall in the winter 
time of life, except the temperature of the mind is 
very mild, and why disgnif-e them! There are 
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many faces which appear much more pleasing wifli 
silvery locks, and indeed beftQtiful, when in former 
years the features assumed a homely and ungainly 
appearitnce. There are innumerable ills to which 
the attention of the family physician ia called whicli 
are engendered solely throngh lead, antimoni- 
al and mercnrial poisoning ; and when these (es- 
pecially lead preparations) are laviAed on the 
head too freely and often, they are sadly prodnct- 
ive of half idiotic and imbecile minds. ' 



SUGAR OF I-EAD SCBJECT. 



There are some females who ate constantly nn- 
dergoing external repairs, (very much like some 
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carriagea,) being puttied, painted and Tarnished. 
Look at the pitiable, inactive, dormant, dispirited 
caet of earthly claj ; she who has made the venal 
cosmetic arts Iter study, her all. The once sweet 
and delightful intonations of voice now irritable, 
hosky, parched and excessively tremnlonsj with 
nerves nnstrong, expression careworn and haggard ; 
the muscnlar ela5ticit7 and energy of former 
sprightly days now transformed into a heavy drag ; 
* the brain fevered, diseased and enfeebled, and that 
form which was once lovely and heantifal wasting 
away with self made grief Their dreams flit like 
shadows from dismal, broken clouds over a rn^ed 
landscape, and are' omens of evil. The head finds 
no resting place on the once reposing pillow in 
refreshing sleep. The ear is inattentive, nncon- 
cemed to sweet tones of harmony, hat is ever 
listening in feverish and delndcd imagination to 
the doleful rattle of grave-clay. Those once softly 
tinted features (with naUire^a paint) have become 
pale, sallow and withered by the frosts of poison, 
and droop and fade and die, like departing aiitnmn 
leaves. Poor sufferer of lassitude and sickly de- 
bility, " the welcome grave alone can assuage thy 
grief." 

Beware of cosmetic poisons, washes, invigora- 
tors, restorers, penetrating oils, acid dyes, lead 
enamel, plastic paste, liqnid coloring, etc., etc. 
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GOLDXN HAIB DTB. 



Prom the moat remote ages of dawning antiqni- 
tj, light hair has been held in artistie regard and 
admiration, more especially among adepts in th& 
ancient German, Flemish and British Bchoole. 
Beautiiiil, flowing raven locks were then despoiled 
of thoir natural color. The yellow or golden 
shades were prized highly. 

" Before tbe golden treaflCB of the dead. 
The right of aepnlcbres, were ■horn ewaj'. 

To live A secoDd life, on eecood bead, 
Ere beantj'a dead fleece made another gaj." 



The hue bo much admired was of a light bufij. 
and the preparations for the ancient golden and 
flaxen ehades have gone the way of many of th& 
"lost arts." There are now many preparations 
elaborately " pnt np " and sold as Golden Hair 
Fluids and other fashionable sounding namos^ 
which are warranted to impart a rich, dtjiicate 
flaxen or golden shade to the hair, and to retain the 
color permanently. Again we find thns another 
and equally iiijnrioas poison to add' to the long and 
glittering catalogue of cosmetic requisites, which 
are the immediate cause of untold human disease 
and mental and physical enfiering. 

Haven, aubnrn, brown or vheetnnt hair is trans- 
formed into a dirty, thread-like mass, through the 
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decomposing inflaence of a violent Btaio. One of 
the drags used for this pnrpose is the yellow sol- 
pharet of merciuy ; another, the yellow chromate 
of lead ; and another, the yellow ealphnret of an- 
timony ; yet mnmtic acid is more commonly nsed 
to produce the beantifnl golden shade in the " bou- 
doirs " of America. The tronble is that we in 
times of lightning speed, progress, and civilization, 
are in too mnch haste, and stndy too little for the 
possession of boanty. 

The sons and daughters of ancient Greece im- 
bned their ideal and comprehensive minds with the 
fact that health was the sonree of the height of 
beaaly. Their children were trained — trained / — 
wonld that I conld make an American application 
<^ this significant word — yes, they were trained to 
fed and see the inflaence of the beauties of affec- 
tion and of calm and placid minds. 
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With Dfi, beauty is also naturally sought for and 
desired, and well it should be, for it is a divine 
attribute, aa goodness is its highest type. Bat our 
growing hastiness and impatience forbids ns wait- 
ing over twenty-fonr hours for the full possession 
of physical completeness, and because of this n»- 
son arises so many artificial appliances. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



A PLEASANT STBOLL A»0NO FHOTOORAPHEBS 
AND mr-TTPE AETI8T8. 



fARLY in the year 1871, the writer was im- 
pressed with the idea that a few weeks 
recreation occasionaHy, breathing in the 
healthful inflaence of the open air, and 
visiting photographic galloriee, would be 
condncive to physical health and vigor, as well as 
receiving an artistic stimnlns. Day after day 
pleasantly passed away in qnick snceeesion, as I 
wandered from one gallery to another, viewing 
with much interest the wide and crnde contrasts 
as regards style, workmanship, and manipulative 
arrangements. One day my attention was called 
to a sign conspicuooflly displayed over a doorway, 
(an entrance to a pictnre gallery,) where distortions 
and contortions were displayed in profusion, and 
after some considerable time deciphering the hiero- 
glyphics which resembled the oriental characters 
on a tea box, " Twelve tin-types for twenty-five 
cents," I started as a matter of curiosity, for the 
artiat'e sanctum. I had not ascended more than 
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Biz flights of stairs when I met great numbere and 
varieties of people coming down. One woman 



declared that she wonid not let John see hers ; 
she'd barn them up just as soon as she got home. 
She knew her nose wasn't long, nor her mouth 
wide. Another, somewhat vehement in her man- 
ner, said hers were a " perfect fright." She hoped 
she wonId know enoQj^h next time to go where 
comfort, cleanliness and convenience were regard- 
ed. An old gentleman, turning to his wife, saidi 
" Betsey, we've seen a good deal of this world » 
hnt we've got humbugged agin. Live and learn' 
Betsey. Ha 1 ha 1 ha ! " 
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finally, after the thickest of the crowd had 
p&SBed dowD, I Btarted again for the completion of 
my jonmey and had not proceeded far vhen I met 
a gentleman with two ladiee, and aekod them if 
they could inform me of the most direct ronte to 
the tin-type gallery. They replied that I was on 
the right track and would reach there in about one 
hour and a half. I asked the man how he liked 
his picture. He showed it to me, and I should say 
that it was an exact fac-aimile of the original, as 
regards character, yet the pictnre was all black and 
white, or "white and flat." 
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Well, after thoronghlj charging myeelf with the 
utmost perseverance, I comiuenced fecliug and 
winding mj way through the dirty, dismal haHs, 
and up squeaking, dilapidated stairs till at last I 
catne to the door, and tinally got in by a tremen- 
dons sidewiso exertion. The scene which met my 
eyes forcibly reminded me of a side ehow at a 
circus, where they were passing them in and out. 

One blear-eyed, bloated, ale beer keg shouted at 
the top of his voice (which reverberated like a fog 
whistle at sea) " Ladies and gents, pass right up 
stairs. We warrant you satisfaction or yonr money 
refunded." Jost at this time two individuals 
rushed through the crowd up to the show case. 
One said in a rather impatient and "out of breath" 
style, " I say I look-a-here ! Are you — is the boss 
doing anything jest now ? I've come to get a five 
cent piuter tnk. I want it done rite neow, the 
hall figger, geest zackly as I be. Now, I say if 
yon git a good nn, I'm coming to git a big job 
done ; twenty-five cents worth ; then I'll have on, 
my best clothes." 

A young '* dead beat " wlio was waiting for 
copies of his "mug" to be finished, approaching 
the old gentlemen, said, " Mister t I say, Mister ? 
please loan me a puff of your pipe t " 

The promiscuous crowd continued to come in and 
pass out, some demanding their money back, others 
threatening the boss ; I thought it advisable to 
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" THE HULL FIGGER FOR FIVB CENTS. 
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leave. The next day I visited many galleries ; ar- 
tists who were oniametits ahiaing brightly in their 
profession, and others who were a disgrace to the 
art. However, the latter class are generally well 
patronized by the ignorant and illiterate. They 
always want their pictnres made white and Jlat, 
with no expreesionsl lines or detail. The poorer 
and more faulty the picture in a strictly artistic 
point of view, the better they like it. The beanti- 
fiil folds in drapery they call "horrid wrinkles," 
and the half tints and soft gradations of light and 
shade, which is necessary to give roandness to the 
face, as well as naturalness, " They wouldn't have 
that ; the &ce looks dirty, jnst like a nager," and a 
hundred other eqnally amnsing (or I should say, 
sad) specimens of intolerable ignorance. 

A few days after I visited a tin-type room, where 
they advertised as a speciality to prevent all blem- 
ishes and defects on the human face from appear- 
ing on the likenesses, and for this reason large 
numbers of turn-up noses, bottle noses, long and 
crooked noses, ngly faces, large months, and blear- 
eyes presented themselves. The scene here was 
equally exciting. The artist was endeavoring to 
explain that the month was modified in size. 

The old lady exclaimed, " Oh horrors ! fright- 
fal I Is my mouth large as that ! " 

Thus I passed day after day, visiting artists of 
all grades ; inhaling the purity (and loathing the 
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stagnation) of photographic atiuoq>here, wonder- 
ing how people who hold any respect for tbem- 
Belvee, or regard for taete, heant; and convenience, 
could BO far wander from the paths of refinement 
and enjoyment as to give encouragement to the 
innumerable charlatans who reflect shadows of re- 
proach and disrespect upon this beantifnl art. 
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CONCLUSION. 



tAYING in a plain, simple maimer treated 
on what appears, or seems to me to be the 
most interestiog, useful, and important 
topics which naturally come in connection 
with the ait, also having called to mj aid 
and guidance the observation and experiences of 
half of my life, in preparing them in manual form, 
it therefore remains for me to take leave of my 
readers, trusting in hopeful assurance that the labor 
and time bestowed npon it may contribute to that 
degree of familiarity and information in reference 
to the art, which is necessary for every one to pos- 
sess in order to become tlie most suitable and ad- 
vantageons photographic subjects. But this is not 
all which is gained by its study and contemplation. 
It will afford an incalculable means of enjoyment 
and refinement, enhancing a. more intense love for 
the l)eautiful. The subjects in this work I have 
deemed proper to introduce with my own observa- 
tion, preferring the results of practice rather than 
theory, as being more serviceable from the fact that 
it is impossible to represent to others dearly what 
we have but a faint or inaccurate conception of 
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ourselves. The autlior has been solicitoDS in rec- 
ommending to the joiing thftt the; infaee into 
their SQBceptible minds a taste for the higher 
species of artistic excellence ; to excite an early 
desire, taste and veneration for the higher order of 
beauty, which is eo closely allied with the good and 
the true ; which warrants an enjoyable and pleasur- 
able life, opens a wider and clearer scope for the 
iiner operation and understanding of the mind and 
heart To improve the yonng, as well as mtore 
mature minds in regard to photography, are the 
motives which led to this publication. If the au- 
thor should be thus successful, even in a small de- 
gree, his time and mind will have beeu well em- 
ployed, and he will deem himself rewarded. 
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While this work was in press the publisher 
Icaraed with sadness and deep sorrow of the death 
of Prof. Samuel P. B. Morse. The memory of 
this great and good raaa will ever live in the 
hearts of the people, and not only is this nation 
indebted to him for the inestimable benefits of 
his miraculous invention, which are shared with 
all alike, but the whole enlightened portion of 
the globe unite in gratefully acknowledging the 
value of his Bervices as a public benefactor. Pro- 
fessor Morse was also one of the founders of the 
photographic art, (as referred to elsewhere in this 
book) and has always been a devoted friend to 
the photographer, looking forward for the pro- 
gress of the art with intense interest and anxiety. 
The magnetic power and results of his incom- 
parable genius have electrified the world, while 
his personal inflaence seemed wanning and cheer- 
ing among his race, and with the glowing radi- 
ance of his expansive mind, beautified by & pure 
and noble heart, cast a halo of progressive bril- 
liancy over a wide-spread civilization and Chris- 
tianity. " "What has God wrought." 
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Vtota the Jfew York Tribune of April 6, 1872. 

PROF. MORSE'S FUNERAL. 

BEBVIOES AT DK. ADAUS* CHDBOH — A CEOWDKD AU- 
PIKTrCB — THE BEBHON — THE BDRIAI. AT GEEBtT- 
WOOD. 

fHE funeral serviceB in honor of Professor 
Morse were held yesterday at Madison 
Square Presbyterian Chnrcli, preceded by 
a prayer at the house in "West Twenty- 
second Street, 'where only the relatives and 
intimate friends were in attendance. All the avail- 
able space in the church, excepting reserved pewa 
along the eent«r aisle, was crowded an hour before 
the time appointed for the services. The com- 
munion table was covered With the choicest flowers 
arranged as crosses, crowns, and wreaths, one beau- 
tiful cross of rare white blossoms being ft tribute 
from the young ladies of Kntgers College. 

The funeral procession, which reached the church 
soon alter eleven o'clock, and entered during the 
rendering of an original offertory of dirge mnsic, 
by the organist, Mr. Bassford, was headed by the 
Rev. Wm. Adams, D.D., and the Rev. Francis B. 
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Wheeler, D.D., of Ponghkcepsie, the latter being 
pastor of the church of which Prof. Morse has 
been a member for the past twenty years. The 
pall-hearerB were Gen. John A. Dix, Peiter Cooper, 
Wm. Orton, Cambridge Livingeton, Daniel Hnnt- 
ington, Cyrus W. Field, Charles BuUer, and Ezra 
Cornell. Following these were Gov. Hoffman and 
staff, the Legislative Committee, members of the 
National Academy of Design, Directors and Op- 
■erators of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
members of the Evangelical Alliance, Chamber of 
Commerce, Stock Exchange, and Association for 
the Advancement of Science and Art, delegations 
from the Common Councils of Kew York, Brook- 
lyn, and Pouglikeepsie, and many of the Tale 
Alamni. Among the many distinguished persons 
present were Gen. Sickles and ex-Congressman 
Robinson, of Brooklyn, who rendered efficient 
service to Prof. Morse in his first efforts to secnre 
assistance from Confrress for the telegraph, and 
stood by liis side when the iirst message was seijt. 
After the audience was seated the choir snng the 
anthem, " I heard a voice from Heaven," from the 
Greatorex collection. Dr. Adams read appropri- 
iite selections from the Scriptures, and the hymn, 
*' Asleep in Jesus, Uessed sleep," was sung by the 
choir to the tune of " Rest," both words and mnsic 
being favorites of the deceased. The following 
address was then delivered by Dr. Adams : 
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How poor and paltry the words of man in the 
presence of the great mjatery of death I How 
weighty, how anblime those words of God with 
which we are bidden on snch occasions to comfort 
one another! Being bom again, not of corrupti- 
ble seed, bot of incorruptible, by the word of God 
which liveth and abidcth forever. For all flesh is 
as grass, and all the glorj of man as the flower of 
grass. The grass witheretb and the Qower fadeth 
away, but the word of the Lord endiireth forever. 
And this is the word by which the Gospel is 
preached unto you. Two aspects are here pre- 
sented of man. According to one, frail and fading 
as the flowers which love strews over his bier ; ac- 
cording to the other, abiding, incorruptible, im- 
perishable as the word of God. 

The true value of a good life can never be lost ; 
the good which men do lives after tbem, and is not 
interred with their bones. Abel, the first one of 
our race who tasted death, being dead yet speak- 
eth. He is the true Methuselah who originates 
good thoughts and projects, which live a thousand 
years after he himself has passed from the world. 
Two days ago a funeral procession filed through our 
streets with muffled drums, reversed arms, flags 
■ draped with black, and with every sign of public 
woe, bearing the remains of one whom we all 
loved and honored to their last resting place. As 
the pageant went by you said to yourselves : "Such 
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is the eod of the life of the body ; like a vapor it 
vanieheth away ; bnt the fidelity and loyalty of the 
brave Christian eoldier are not lost and cannot 
pass away ; they have entered as permanent prop- 
erties into the life and history of this country," 

Preeminently true is this of the distinguished 
man whose death has brought us together at this 
hour. If it be true, according to the Scriptures, 
that no man dieth by himself, emphatically true is 
it that the death of snch a man as this ie like the 
&lt of an oak in a grove, creating a wide chasm 
and bearing with it many trees, vines, and bougha 
to the ground. Deep as are the sorrows caused by 
tiiis death in the home circle and in private inti- 
mncies, it cannot but be regarded as a public be- 
reavement. We sorrow not alono ; millionB share 
the shock. One is awed by the thought that no 
sooner had death come to this dear and honored 
friend, than by meansof that instrnmentality which 
his genins had effected, the intelligence was 
throbbed beneath the billows of the ocean, across 
the continent eastward and westward, and simul- 
taneously became the topic of remark and the oc- 
casion of grief in London, Paris, Rome, Vienna, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, Syria, Egypt, India, China, 
Japan, and in every part of the ei^alized world. 
We say in familiar phrase, " He is dead ; " but he 
lives Btill, and will live forever in forms of usetul- 
ness whidi are intimately related to the peace. 
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welfare and advuicement of the whole hnman 
race. 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse was the eldest son 
of the late , Kev. Dr. Jedediah Morse of Charles- 
town, Mass. He was bom at that place on the 
27th of April, 1791, and aeeordinglj was within a 
few weeks of 81 years of'age at the time of his 
death. He graduated at Yale College in 1810, and 
developing an early fondness for art, went abroad 
for the purpose of studying it with Washington 
Allston and Benjamin West, and retnrned to this 
Country with honorable testimonials of his success. 
He was one of the founders and the first President 
of the Academy of Design in this City, and ex- 
pected to devote his life to the art of painting ; but 
owing to an incident, which shows the arcana of 
Providence in brining good out of evil, he was 
divorced from the pencil and brush, and diverted 
to those studies and inetrnmenta which resulted in • 
the invention that has given him his world-wide 
renown. 

I have no intention at this time of giving a de- 
tailed history of his connection with the magnetic 
telegraph, as those various associations of science 
and art with which he was connected will vie with 
each other in vindicating the truth in this matter. 
I shall intrust that eulogy to them, passing myself 
to those moral and religious aspects of his life and 
work, which seem to me the most appropriate to be 
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treated by a ChriBtian miniBter, in the sanctnaiy 
where he was so long accnetomed to worship. 
While the world was filled with the splendor of his 
eaccess. such was the genuine ijnality of his reli- 
^ons faith, that from timt to last he delighted to 
regard himself as the child and agent of Provi- 
dence. That first message which was fiaehed 
through the first public telegraph wire — "What has 
God wrought?" — was no affectation, but the sincere 
expression of one who always devoutly felt his 
dependence upon Divine Providence. I am told 
by one, who can speak advisedly on the subject, 
that among all the messages which have been sent 
beqeath the sea from nation to nation, concerning 
all things great and small, diplomacy, commerce, 
marriages, births, deaths, etc., it is not known that 
one nnkind, angry or profane word has ever passed. 
Prof. Morse, at the beginning of his experience, 
was no stranger to trial and opposition. Those 
who saw him in an upper room in the University 
of New York, where he gavu liimself up to mid- 
night thought and study, will never forget the 
patience of his faith and hope amid manifold dis- 
couragoments. To him was allotted, as if he were 
ene of the few noble men to whom it was safe 
that it should be so allotted, the rare privilege of 
seeing the complete success, and enjoying the full 
honors and rewards of his great aehievementa. 
He stniggled with difficulties and privations, with 
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ridicule in high places, with the worlds dread 
laugh, and with Bnbsequent litigation ; Ijnt he lived 
to be crowned with more honors, insignia, and 
tokens of reapect from the different Govi'rninenta 
and crowned heads of the world, than were ever 
allotted to any other private citizen of our It^pnh- 
lic. It has passed into a proverb, that true nierif 
sooner or later rises enperior to opposition, and 
draws luster from reproach, as the clouds which in 
the morning follow the sun, and strive to darken 
and hinder its early career, arrange themselves at 
the hour of its setting into a brilliant and magnifi- 
cent array, giving and taking glory from its de- 
scending rays. There is seldom in the history of 
man a life so complete as hiii. " Those that honor 
me, I will honor," says the God of the Scriptures. 
Length of days, peace, riches, and honor, are the 
Bupremist gifts of divine wisdom — promises well 
fulfilled in the case of this honored friend. 

You remember a short time ago he was occupied 
with others of onr fellow-citizens, in acts of atten- 
tion to a distinguished representative of the royal 
house of Kussia. At the holy communion of this 
church next ensuing, an occasion in which, for 
domestic and personal reasons, he felt an extraor- 
dinary interest, at the close of the service he ap- 
proached me, with more than nsaal warmth and 
pressure of the hand, and with a beaming counte- 
nance said : " O, this is something better and 
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greater than staoding before princes!" His piety 
had the simplicity of cliildhood. His household 
will oever forget the purity and heartiness of his 
devotions. 

When his brother Sidney died, last Christmas, he 
began to die also. ThroQgh fear of exciting alarm 
and giving distress to his own household, he did 
not apeak so mnch to diem as to some others, of his 
expected departure, but he used to say familiarly 
to some, with whom he was ready "to converse 
upon this subject : " I love to be studying the 
Onide Book of the conntry to which I am going; 
I wish to know more and more about it" A few 
■days before his decease, in the privacy of his 
chamber, I spoke to him of the great goodness of 
God to him in his remarkable life. " Yes ; so good, 
so good," was the quick reBponse ; " and the best 
part of all is yet to come." Though spared more 
than 80 years, he saw none of the infirmities of 
age, either of mind or body. His delicate taste 
his love for the beautiful, his fondness for the fine 
arts, his sound judgment, his intellectual activi- 
ties, his public spirit, his intense interest in all 
Uiat concerned the welfare and the decoration of 
the city, his earnest advocacy of christian liberty 
throughout the world — all continued unimpaired 
to the last. 

With perfect health, and the full possession oi 
every faculty, urbane and courteous as you all 
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koew Lim, tliere was no infelicity of temper or 
manner each as sometimes befalls extreme age, 
Sorrounded by a yonng family, he was their genial 
fiiend and companion as well as head, sympathi- 
zing in all their simple and innocent pleasures that 
give the charms to home. In particular qualities 
he had many equals and superiors, but in that rare 
combination of qualities wliich, like the harmony 
of colors in the finished picture, made him what 
he was, he seems to have been unrivaled ; so that 
for these many years he seemed to rae, and this is 
the image of him in his life and in his death which 
I shall always retain, the personification of manly 
beauty, halved with the glory which God gives to 
the hoary head, found in the way of nghteousness. 
It seemed to rae that religion with him was some- 
thing more than the thin varnish over his own 
pictnres, designed to bring out light and shade. 
It was right in the very substance of his soul and 
life. As a worshipper, devotee, and listener in the 
house of God, he evinced that magnetic sympathy 
with the preacher which every pastor feels, thongh 
he cannot describe. Especially did he kindle intb 
enthusiasm at all words which aroused to honor 
and glorify his Divine Lord, 

To-day we part forever with all that is mortal 
of that man whom we have loved so much, and 
who has done so much in the cause of christian 
civilization. Less than one year ago his fellow- 
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citizens, chiefly tel^rapbic operators, who loved 
him as children love their {Others, reared his etatae 
in bronze, in the Central Part of this CSty. That 
venerable form, that face so saintly in its parity 
and refinement, we shall see no more. How mnch 
we shall miss him in onr homes, om* cbnrches, onr 
public gatherings, in the streets of the city, and in 
that society which he adorned and bleesed. But 
hie life has been so happy, so usefal, so complete, that 
for him nothing remains to have been wished. He 
haa left to his family, his friends, and his country, a 
spotless name beloved by all nations, and he died ae 
a christian, in the bright and blessed hope of ever- 
lasting life. Farewell, beloved friend, honored 
citizen, pnblic benefactor, good and faithful servant. 
While your eulogy shall be pronounced in many 
languages, this, I believe, was your own highest 
aspiration — to have your name written as an hum- 
ble disciple in the Lamb's Book of Life. 

Prayer followed by the Rev. Dr. Wheeler, and 
the chant, " Just as I am, without one plea," was 
rendered by the choir. An opportunity was then 
given to take s last look at the venerable face of 
the distinguished professor, and while the organist 
played a funeral march of Chopin, the immense 
audience slowly moved up the center aisle past the 
coffin and dispersed. The congregation manifested 
the greatest respect and reverence for Prof. Morse, 
but there were few indications of mourning, the 
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prerailiog feeling Beeming to be that a noble life, 
crowned with the greatest of earthly snccesBes and 
honore, had reached a fitting and worthy end. 

At the conclosion of the services at the chnrch, 
the remains were taken to Greenwood Cemetery, 
and deposited in the receiving vanlt. The burial 
service was read and prayer offered by the Rev. J. 
A. Hodge, of Hartford, son-in-law of the late 
Bichard Morse, and the benediction was pro- 
nonnced by the Rev. Dr. Wheeler. There were 
only 14 carriages in the procession, and as it 
moved down Broadway, frequently stopped by the 
blockaded streets, or divided by the crosaing of 
trucks, none wonld have imagined that it was 
escorting to his last resting-place, one of the most 
diBtingmshed Americans ot the age. 
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ERRATA. 

19" In Chapter XII, page 135, the Photographic 
Album is typographically represented as beiog the biggest 
of alt humbugs. A clause waa omitted, by mistake, to the 
eS^ot that tnany pe<g>le insist upon keeping their albums 
continually jAu2 tight, excluding the air and light from the 
pictures. This is the humbug referred to. Open your 
Album occasionally; either set up edgewise, or as repre- 
sented in the above cut. The author happily makes this 
correction, as there cannot possibly be any reasonable ob- 
jection brought against the Album in this connection, only 
as it is kept closed, with pictures in continual dampness, 
etc., as above referred to. 
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